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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


A GREEMENT in the West will not fail for want of discussion. At 
the moment in London, France, Britain and the United States with 
the three Benelux countries are discussing the future of Western 
Germany, including its relationship to Western economic policy 
generally. In Brussels officials of the same group, minus the United 
States, have met to consider questions of economic, social, political 
and defence co-operation, or in other words to put teeth into Western 
Urton. On March 15th the 16 nations which co-operated to produce 
the Paris reports on the Marshall Plan will meet in the French 
capital again, under the leadership of Mr. Bevin and M. Bidault, to 
deal with a strictly practical—and technically turmidable—agenda, 
which must include the ‘questions of a continuing organisation to 
administer American aid, the allocation of that aid among competing 
claimants, and action to be taken on the recommendations of the 
specialist committees set up last autumn. Before the present month 
is over there will also have been international meetings of trade 
unions and socialist parties to consider the Marshall Plan and a 
further conference between the Scandinavian countries on political 
questions generally. This spate of discussion does not necessarily 
imply a dissipation of energy or lack of co-ordination. It is quite 
possibly an essential stage in the progress from major conferences 
of Foreign Ministers to the continuous routine of diplomacy, and 
it can hardly be a less fruitful stage than that which has been chiefly 
marked by the feats of obstruction performed by M. Molotov. 
Moreover, now that France and Belgium have seized upon Mr. 
Bevin’s suggestion for Western Union with scarcely less alacrity 
than Mr. Bevin seized on Mr. Marshall’s earlier suggestion for 
European economic co-operation a unifying thread runs through the 
whole complex of conferences. The thread must not be broken. The 
Necessity to secure the co-operation of an economically reviving 
Germany must not be forgotten. And the need to hold the door 
open to Russian co-operation (which, if sincere, would be reconcilable 
with clase Western co-operation) must not be allowed to become a 
hampering distraction. If these things are remembered action cannot 
be long delayed, though it has been made plain by the State Depart- 
ment that the time for an American military guarantee is not yet. 


The Czech Analogy 


Such general lessons as are to be derived from the methods 
whereby the Czech revolution was carried out are more immediately 
applicable to Italy, Austria, Germany and France than to Great 
Britain. But the old question, “Could it happen here?” is once 
again being asked. Despite, or perhaps because of, its apparent 
remoteness it is necessary both that the question should be answered 
and that any answer should be based on a cool assessment of facts 
rather than on fears or hopes. A close scrutiny of the available 
facts yield first of all the conclusion that nothing less than a 
complete breakdown of the Gevernment’s economic policy and a 
collapse of the Marshall Plan could provide, as it were, the minimum 
basis of confusion. Even then there are a number of conditions of 
revolution existing in Czechoslovakia which do not exist here. We 
have nothing of that acute fear for the future which is inspired in 
all Czechs by the land frontier with Germany, we have no racial or 
cultural sympathies with Russia, and the Communist permeation 
of the Home Office and the police is not a real threat. All these 
facts can be set down before the loathing of British people for police 
spying, political informing or any form of forcible interference with 
liberty, are even mentioned. But on the other side nearly all 
the items in a Communist action programme exist in embryo. 
Demands that the armed forces shall be cut down, that wages shall 
go up regardless of the threat of rabid inflation, that nationalisation 
shall be indefinitely extended, that the freedom of the Press shall be 
limited, and even that measures should be taken to frustrate a sinister 
plot by Powers further west—all these things are not merely Com- 
munist verbiage, but are sometimes present in the conversation of 
otherwise reasonable people. Vigilance is not required only against 
known Communists, but against the loose acceptance of potentially 
destructive doctrines. As to the British Communists themselves the 
most important analogy is between the numerous groups of Com- 
munist and near-Communist shop-stewards and the “action 
committees ” which suddenly appeared from nowhere in Czecho- 
slovakia and become the all-powerful agents of the revolutionary 
purge. That must never happen here. 
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The Scandinavian Front 

The old illusion, already largely discredited between 1939 and 
1945, that Scandinavia could stand apart from the main stream 
of European politics, is being transformed into an assumption that 
the four countries concerned are potentially the northern prong 
of the trident of Russian aggression. This assumption is regarded 
in Finland with dislike but with resignation. The Russian argument 
that there is need for a military assistance pact is a mere pretence, 
since Finland is already committed to give aid to Russia if she is 
ever attacked from the north-west. Any claim that there is a popular 
demand for closer association with Russia is so fantastic that it 
is not even made by the diminishing handful of Finnish Com- 
munists. The most enthusiastic statement in favour of a Russo- 
Finnish pact is the remark of the President of the Riksdag that 
to enter into negotiations is a matter of tact. In short the Finns 
have no option, but Russia will get no comfort from this lump of ice 
in her bosom. In Sweden there is more apprehension, which has not 
been diminished by a flying visit from the Finnish Communist 
Madame Kuusinen, and a growing hostility to Communists generally, 
but the explicit hope of neutrality has not yet been replaced by that 
tacit and morose resistance which is the national heritage of the 
Finns. It is only in Norway that the logical step towards full 
political and strategic association with the West is even contem- 
plated, and even there there are many misgivings. In Denmark 
discretion is carried to the point of silence, apart from the common 
agreement with the other Scandinavian countries to support the 
economic working committee of the 16 nations expecting Marshall 
aid and to form a closer northern economic union. Such an atti- 
tude appears paradoxical, but it cannot be overcome except by a 
boldness which only an effective Western Union could justify. 


Palestine—More Delays 

Another week has gone by during which time there has been no 
progress at Lake Success towards a way out of the impasse on 
Palestine. The Security Council’s discussions on last week’s 
American proposals have been as barren of promise as the proposals 
themselves. The American Government, it will be recalled, sug- 
gested that the Security Council should make a double approach to 
the Palestine problem ; first, by deciding whether the present situa- 
tion was likely to represent a threat to peace, and secondly, by try- 
ing to get an agreement between Arabs and Jews “on the basis of 
the General Assembly’s resolution ”"—i.e., partition. It should be 
plain to everybody by now that Palestine is a potential threat to the 
peace of the world and that there is not the slightest hope of any 
agreement between Arabs and Jews on the basis of partition. Russia 
has, however, shown herself at one with the United States in her 
refusal to abandon the idea of partition, presumably because she 
believes that the enforcement of partition might open up beneficial 
possibilities for her. Britain is carrying her new aloofness to dan- 
gerous lengths. Mr. Creech Jones has made our resolve to support 
no policy which has not the support of both Arabs and Jews the 
reason for doing nothing except repeat our intention to clear out on 
May 1sth. Even more than the United States, Britain is now making 
membership of the United Nations an excuse for avoiding responsi- 
bility, and our recent contributions to the Palestine debate have not 
gone beyond a series of ‘nagging reminders of the obstacles in the 
path of a settlement. Lord Salisbury’s reminder in the House of 
Lords on Wednesday that after all we are still one of the principal 
members of U.N.O. was necessary and timely. 


North China Lost ? 

The Nationalist forces seem to be failing in their struggle to hold 
North China. For some time the whole of Manchuria, except for 
one or two garrison towns, has been in Communist hands, and 
Communist pressure on the coastal corridor to Mukden and the 
east-west corridor from Tientsin to Kalgan has been persistent 
and effective. It is now being widely admitted that unless there 
is some startling change in the military situation the Nationalists 
will be obliged to abandon not only Manchuria, but the whole of 
North China, to the Communists. The suggestion that a formal 
partition of China between Nationalist and Communist spheres 
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might be arranged.sounds on the face of it improbable, and the 
arrangement would not last long undisturbed if it were ever agiced 
to. All this presents a gloomy picture for General Chiang Kai-Chek 
and the American Government. Military reverses have their crigin 
in the inefficiency of the creaking machinery of the Kuomintang; 
the generals in the north have been outmanoeuvred, but it is doubt- 
ful how successful they could have been without the support cf a 
more effective machine in their rear. The American administration 
has to fit the military picture in North China into its plans for future 
aid. It has in the past been the main backer of the present Chinese 
Government, and has been a liberal supplier of arms, as well as of 
more peaceful assistance. Last week the President was forced to 
admit that so far the United States has failed to help China to 
“make effective and constructive use of American assistance.” He 
proposed a new credit of $510,000,000 to finance essential imports, 
but said nothing about further military aid. He agreed that this 
credit could do no more than provide “a respite from rapid economic 
deterioration.” Everybody is agreed that the only hope for China 
lies in a radical reorganisation from within. It remains to be seen 
whether the continuance of limited American aid will suffice to 
prevent this reorganisation from coming violently, and from the north. 


South American Way 

The prevailing British ignorance of Latin American history has 
in the past been enlightened by one fact—that revolutions there 
have been frequent, seasonal and catching. The energy which has 
previously been devoted to this recreation seems recently to have 
been transferred to attempts to antagonise the British Government. 
The scene of these attempts now extends from unmapped and un- 
charted wastes of the Antarctic to the forests of British Honduras. 
It threatens to extend to Mexico, where a not completely unsuc- 
cessful attempt has been made by the Guatemalan representative to 
enlist sympathy with the revived claim to Belize ; to Washington, 
where the State Department has received a Guatemalan note on the 
same subject; and to Bogota, where an attempt may be made at 
the forthcoming Pan-American Conference to secure a pronounce- 
ment against all European possessions in the Western Hemisphere. 
The one point which this rising tide of protest seems unlikely to 
reach is The Hague—which is also the one place at which all the 
issues can be legally settled and at which the British Government 
is willing to discuss them. In these circumstances the United States, 
whose attitude to these claims cannot be ignored, has apparently 
decided that the right attitude is to ignore the claims. The British 
Government is precluded from ignoring them altogether and as a 
consequence it has had to send cruisers and troops to British 
Honduras and to spend a certain amount of time and trouble in 
denying Argentinian claims and Chilean “annexations” in the 
Antarctic. It is doubtful whether ever before there has been so much 
activity in the Antarctic to so little purpose. 


Parliament and State Boards 

The debate in the House of Commons on Wednesday on the 
relation of the House to the nationalised industries like coal and 
transport began well and ended most disappointingly, Mr. 
Morrison winding up with an evasive and inconclusive reply 
which obviously left many of his own supporters as dissatisfied as 
the Opposition. The position admittedly is difficult. New types 
of organisation (though by no means wholly new) have been created 
and new ground in Parliamentary procedure has to be broken. The 
nationalised industries are not being run on Civil Service lines like 
the Post Office. Much more autonomy has been deliberately con- 
ferred on them. That means that Parliament has less right of 
detailed criticism. But the limits of Parliament’s right must be 
defined, and it was significant that after Captain Crookshank, from 
the Front Opposition Bench, had attempted some definition, 
Mr. Bowles, an influential Labour back-bencher with a legal training, 
expressed his unqualified agreement. The principles suggested 
included the right of Members to question the Minister on the dis- 
charge, or non-discharge, of any statutory duty laid on him in con- 
nection with a nationalised industry, together with a generous admis- 
sion of more detailed questions aiming at exposing grievances of 
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eliciting factual information—it being understood both that matters 
of trifling detail in the day-to-day management of an industry are no 
proper concern of Parliament, and that whatever questions may be 
put on the paper the Minister involved must be perfectly free to 
decline to answer them. It is fully accepted that a Minister can 
only be questioned on matters for which he is directly responsible. 
A narrow interpretation of that rule would exclude many questions 
of importance bearing on the conduct of nationalised industries. 
Sir John Anderson, with his wide experience both as civil servant 
and as Minister, pleaded for a generous admissibility of such ques- 
tions, subject always to a Minister’s right to refuse replies when he 
thought that course proper. Unfortunately, Mr. Morrison’s desire 
to score debating-points left the debate less useful and decisive than 
it should have been. It only remains now to proceed empirically. 


Problems of Defence 


A debate on defence carried on under the shadow of the Czecho- 
slovakia transformation could not but be invested with an unlooked- 
for and sombre reality. Monday’s discussion on the armed strength 
of the country by land, sea and air owed more to Mr. Eden’s 
searching questions than to Mr. Alexander’s comprehensive but 
uninspiring survey. In striking the right balance between right 
and wrong uses of men, money and materials in the circumstances 
of today any Government has admittedly a difficult task. The 
supreme question is whether, within those limitations, each service 
is at its Optimum qualitatively, and whether the three services are 
as fully co-ordinated as they should be. The existence of a Minister 
of Defence should ensure that the latter aim is achieved, but the 
doubts expressed on Monday were not completely dispelled by 
Government speakers. As to the separate services, the Navy will 
have to remain largely a professional arm ; twelve months’ conscript 
service can help it little. Its temporary weakness during a transi- 
tional period would be alarming but for the fact that there is no 
other fleet but the American that need be seriously considered today. 
Even so, there will be considerable relief when some battleships and 
more cruisers have returned to operational activity. Still more in 
the air than in the Navy everything depends on keeping not only 
abreast but ahead in new inventions. On that little in the way of 
detailed information can be expected, and the general assurances 
given by Mr. Alexander must be taken for what they may be worth. 
Neither in the case of the Air Force nor of the Army is the country 
given information which it has been considered safe to disclose in 
the case of the Navy. Our commitments, with the withdrawal from 
India and the impending withdrawal from Palestine, are contracting, 
but they are still formidable. There is ground for advocating full 
Commonwealth discussions regarding them. And co-ordination may 
need not merely an inter-service but an international connotation. 


Doctors and the Salary 


With the period before July 5th, when the National Health Service 
Act comes into force, growing steadily shorter the continuance of 
the deadlock between the doctors and the Government becomes 
proportionately more serious. But no change can be expected in 
the situation till the special representative meeting of the B.M.A. 
has been held on March 17th. The purpose of the meeting is to 
consider the result of the recent plebiscite, and there can be no 
doubt that the uncompromising opposition there indicated to the 
Act in its present form will be decisively reaffirmed. More 
and more the doctors’ opposition is centring on the question of a 
salaried service, to which most general practitioners remain invincibly 
opposed—though thousands of other doctors are in fact serving 
various public bodies on a salaried basis. Whether this attitude is 
reasonable or unreasonable is beside the point. What matters is 
that it is a solid fact. Is there anything in the conception of a 
national health service which makes it essential that a salary, basic 
or full-time, should figure in it? The answer must be that there 
is nothing. There are arguments in favour of the proposed £300, 
and if a guarantee is given that the amount will not be varied except 
by a decision of Parliament the doctors would be wise to accept it. 
But rather than let the basic salary form a fatal obstacle to agree- 
ment it should be dropped without hesitation. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


NCE again the start of the week in Parliament was sombrely 

affected by the events of the week-end. This week, it is true, 
the scheduled business did, to some extent at any rate, reflect the 
main preoccupation which outside events have imposed on the pacific 
people of this country, for Monday’s debate was on Defence. Sand- 
wiched between this and Question Time, however, were two state- 
ments directly due to the week-end happenings, and both made by 
Mr. Rees-Williams, whom recent events have made into an active 
and tested Parliamentarian. The first statement, like that of the 
previous Monday, related to Palestine. It was occasioned, of course, 
by the unspeakable outrage perpetrated by Jewish terrorists in 
blowing up the Cairo-Haifa train. There was, however, little further 
similarity between the two occasions. For one thing, Mr. Rees- 
Williams was more certain of the deplorable facts ; and for another, 
no dissonant chords were struck. There was a clear feeling of 
universal indignation and of united support for the Government of 
Palestine. The second statement, on rioting at Accra, fitted into the 
pattern of contemporary events with Mr. Rees-Williams’s assertion 
that there was almost certainly Communist incitement in this case. 

* * * * 

The House then passed to the debate on the White Paper relating 
to Defence. The motion of approval was moved by Mr. Alexander, 
whose speech was competent enough, but who never—and perhaps 
naturally—seems to have recovered the Parliamentary authority 
which he so visibly lost in last spring’s conscription debates. He 
was followed, on the other hand, by one whose stock has steadily 
risen in this Parliament. Mr. Eden, fresh from his important 
Leamington speech, in Monday’s debate maintained his high 
standard in an analytical speech which preserved its clarity and good- 
humour even in face of Mr. Emrys Hughes’s invincible and 
ubiquitous curiosity about the atom bomb. The background against 
which it was conducted made it inevitably a serious and searching 
debate, and the mood of the House was similar, I imagine, to its 
mood in Defence debates in the middle and later 1930s. Mr. 
Bellenger took the occasion to make what, I think, is his maiden 
speech as a Back Bencher in this Parliament and gave a workmanlike 
performance, as did Mr. Swingler. But the most interesting speech 
of the day from the Government Back Benches was Mr. Crossman’s, 
with its challenging—though obviously highly controversial—pro- 
position that the political and social defence against Communism is 
overwhelmingly British, whereas the armed force defence is over- 
whelmingly American. Brigadier Head wound up effectively and 
asked the more inveterately insular and starry-eyed Socialists just 
for today to forget Utopia and remember Czechoslovakia. 

* * * * 

Monday night’s Adjournment Debate continued in the same general 
field with a discussion on arms exports to the Middle East. This 
was initiated by Mr. Warbey, capably deputising for Mr. Wilkes, 
and effectively answered by Mr. Hector McNeil. On Tuesday and 
Wednesday, however, the House turned to questions of butter rather 
than guns, Tuesday staging a Supply Day on Trade and Wednesday 
a debate on the position of nationalised industries, though from the 
constitutional point of view of Parliamentary contro] instead of 
from the normal economic angle of approach. Tuesday’s debate was 
very good value, starting with an excellent opening speech by Mr. 
Lyttelton. He has a wide range of apt anecdotes, and on Tuesday 
amused the House by the story of the Irish priest who made a slip, 
of the tongue in describing the miracle by saying seven men were 
fed with 4,000 loaves. One of the congregation interrupted to say, 
that they could all do that. The following Sunday the priest got 
the figures right, and said triumphantly: “You couldn’t do that, 
Pat,” only to be met with the answer: “ Yes, I could—from the 
leavings of last week.” 
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Such little interludes help to show that even sombre events don’t 
make the House a place of unrelieved gloom. But, of course, the 
debate was a very serious affair in form and content. Mr. Lyttelton’s 
analysis of the Russian Agreement and of the operation of price 
controls was particularly effective, though Mr. Wilson proved himself 
a doughty defender when his turn came to reply. D. C. W.-S. 
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THE CHALLENGE OF PRAGUE 


HE revolution in Czechoslovakia is running its appointed 

course, and the world has had time for full reflection on it. 
In the land of T. G. Masaryk, whose volume The Making of a 
State is a very classic of democracy, Communism sits enthroned. 
If such a soil can yield such a harvest, where, it may well be 
asked, can Communism be resisted? The question is worth 
pursuing, for as General Smuts has said, unless the corrosive 
flood can be halted now it will submerge all Europe and half the 
rest of the world. But first there is a prior question to be faced. 
Is it Communism that is pouring westward, or Russian imperialism 
in an inevitably Communist guise ? It probably in fact is both. 
Communism is the established political creed, little less than the 
recognised religion, in Russia. Stalin once held, in opposition 
to Trotsky, that Russia could go her Communist way in a world 
still mainly capitalist. It looks today as if the Trotsky insistence 
on world-revolution had triumphed, not simply from a desire 
for the spread of Communism, but from the love of domination 
engendered in a nation that, after being beaten almost to its 
knees, found itself one of the three Great Powers of the world ; 
the lust for domination can be a strange perversion. However 
that may be, the capitulation of Czechoslovakia makes one thing 
certain. Italy, France, Western Germany, conceivably even Great 
Britain, are similarly threatened. Only swift and united action 
dictated by a sound and resolute statesmanship can save the 
situation. And that action involves America no less than the 
nations of Western Eurepe. 

No question necessarily, nor even probably, arises of Russia 
annexing any of the countries she has communised. There is no 
need for that. Communism is of one pattern everywhere, and it 
has a single centre from which broad policy is dictated. So long 
as country after country can be mastered by a group that looks 
to Moscow for leadership Russia can work her will without 
sacrificing a Soviet soldier’s life. The technique of internal revolu- 
tien is well-developed. It can be so efficient that, as in Czecho- 
slovakia, the mere threat of force is enough. But let there be 
no misapprehension; the Communists conquered in Prague 
because they commanded force and were prepared if need be to 
use it ruthlessly. The armed parades through the city were 
charged with meaning. The “action committees” in factories 
throughout the country were committees prepared to act. 
Members of the new Cabinet claim that the political revolution 
has been carried through constitutionally. It has been carried 
through peacefully, no doubt, because the extremists were ready 
te use force against democratic citizens to whom after six years 
of international war the idea of the civil war that their resistance 
would have entailed was abhorrent. Such things perhaps could 
not happen here today ; it is imperative that there shall never be 
a morrow when they can; no one believed they could happen in 
Czechoslovakia. 

But Czecheslovakia has written its lesson in the heavens—for 
the instruction particularly of those who believe Communism to 
consist basically of the almost Christian doctrine, “From each 
according to his ability, to each according te his need.” What 
Communism does mean basically is the elimination of human 
freedom. It is a totalitarianism as pitiless as Hitler’s. Between 
the N.K.V.D. and the Gestapo there is little to choose. The 
forced labour camps in Russia are said to house 10 to 12 million 
virtual slaves. In Czechoslovakia events have moved in the familiar 
grooves already worn by like events in adjacent lands. The radio- 
station is seized by the new government. Democratic papers are 
suppressed or converted into Communist organs. Informers apply 
themselves to their bestial work. Indiscriminate arrests—fewer, let 


it be admitted, than might be feared—are ordered. University 
professors are expelled. The public services are “ purged.” A 
long list of foreign newspapers is banned. Foreign correspondents 
in Prague are warned of what will come to them if they attempt 
to send home objective news. Which of the freedoms survives 
in Czechoslovakia ? Freedom of speech ? Freedom of writing ? 
Freedom from fear? Economically the country may not suffer 
much at first, though the precipitate nationalisation of all pro- 
duction must prove disastrous. But it is a country from which 
individual freedom has disappeared, and where in the process the 
personal tragedies of the dispossessed and purged are desperate. 

It is with that menace that Western Europe today stands faced. 
Two countries are primarily exposed, Italy and France. If they 
go Russia will have achieved her ambition—the extension of Com- 
munism to the Pyrenees. What, if that ever happens, will be the 
case of the Low Countries and Britain ? The answer is that it must 
not happen, and if the countries of Western Europe, supported 
—for that is imperative—by America, answer the challenge as they 
can, it never will. To the Russian strategy of segregation and 
conquest must be opposed a unity effectively resistant to external 
penetration and internal betrayal. Italy, with elections due in 
April, may be the scene of the decisive test. It was because 
elections, in which the Communists were expected to lose ground, 
were impending in Czechoslovakia that the blow there was struck. 
Fortunately the position in Italy is in some respects better. The 
Communist Party is powerful, but it forms no part of the govern- 
ment. It has no control over police or army. Italy, moreover, 
is forewarned, and her destiny is linked traditionally with the west. 
She has from the first welcomed the Marshall Plan and taken a 
full part in the discussions about its application. She has already 
received some help from the United States and is working out a 
customs union with France. These are solid advantages, that 
should suffice to save Signor de Gasperi both from electoral defeat 
and from any successful attempt at a coup d'état. But he will 
not win without a struggle. Nor will M. Schuman and M. 
Bidault in France. There the uneasy balance between parties and 
the revolt of the workers against the economic stress cause grave 
anxiety. So far the Government has held, but among its perils 
must be counted the fear of some demonstration by the Right that 
would drive elements of the Left into the Communist camp. 
General de Gaulle may still have a leading part to play, but to 
play it successfully will call for all the political sagacity he has 
ever manifested—and perhaps more than all. 

In all this matter the one thing fatal is defeatism. Communism 
can unquestionably be checked. Its success in Czechoslovakia is 
a shattering blow, but Czechoslovakia was known to be within 
the Russian orbit, as the cancellation of her adhesion to the 
Marshall Plan showed plainly. The countries of Western Europe 
are bound together by increasing ties. They are together working 
out their own salvation—too slowly, too irresolutely, but the 
process has begun. Mr. Bevin’s call for union has found a general 
answer. No narrow view must be taken of the possibilities. As 
Mr. Eden has insisted this week, the union must be economic, 
political and military. There is no danger of moving too fast or 
going too far. A federal government for Western Europe is not 
in sight; to attempt it would be altogether premature ; a full 
customs union could only be arrived at step by step, and the steps 
would be numerous and slow. But in all three fields action must 
be vigorous and immediate. In any military understandings there 
can be no shred or suspicion of aggressive intent. While Western 
Europe is determined to defend what it holds it contemplates no 
war on Communism outside its borders. The best reply to Com- 
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munism within them is to restore prosperity and prove that the 
democratic way of life can secure standards of human welfare 
which neither Russia nor Russia’s satellites can achieve. All that 
is possible, but time presses urgently. It is a race between 
consolidation and collapse. Whether America fully realises that, 
in spite of the impressive warnings of Senator Vandenberg, is 
alarmingly doubtful. What the Marshall Plan may mean is con- 
vincingly demonstrated by Russia’s determination that it shall fail. 
If Russia’s friends in America can retard decision by the House 
of Representatives sufficiently, almost everything may be lost. If, 
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on the other hand, the situation is grasped and action suited to the 
need almost everything can be won. Meanwhile Western Europe 
must press on with its plans for unity with all the speed consistent 
with sound workmanship. That, and the closing of our own ranks 
here in this country, was the dominating conclusion that emerged 
from the impressive debate in the House of Lords on Wednesday. 
More than mere survival is involved ; for when stability in Western 
Europe is fully assured the prospect of successfully negotiating 
with Russia across the gulf will be far more hopeful. An ultimate 
accommodation with Russia must be striven for still. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


VERYONE who knew Robin Barrington Ward will deeply deplore 
E his untimely death. Though his appearance before he left 
England for the voyage that was to restore him to health shocked his 
friends, no one, I think, had any idea that his life was near its end ; 
that the fundamental cause was overwork cannot be doubted. 
There is no difficulty about characterising him as a man; he was 
one of those people whom to meet is to feel subconsciously on better 
terms with life. To characterise him as an editor is harder, for 
The Times, with its inviolable tradition of anonymity, pursues its 
activities behind a curtain opaque enough to leave personalities never 


‘more than half revealed. That B.W. was a competent editor no one 


doubts. He had served an admirable apprenticeship on the Observer 
under Garvin and on The Times under Geoffrey Dawson. Through 
the difficult war years—he took over the editorship in 1941—he 
steered his paper unfalteringly, with its efficiency undiminished and 
reputation unimpaired. Since 1945 The Times, always disposed 
to support the Government of the day where possible, has shown 
more cordiality to the present administration than its readers ex- 
pected or always approved. That is not to be confused with a 
temporary Russophile attitude due to influences to which the editor 
for a time gave rather surprisingly free play. But with illness on 
him in these recent months, B.W.’s direction of The Times under 
normal conditions was too short to fix his place decisively in his 
hierarchy of editors. The palpable absence of any obvious suc- 
cessor is testimony to the bareness of the journalistic field, as of 
many other fields, today. 
* * * * 

When a Stipendiary Magistrate uses his position to blacken, or 
attempt to blacken, the character of a witness who gives evidence 
in his court, what remedy or redress is at the witness’s command ? 
The answer, I suppose, is None. When Mr. Ivan Snell, the 
Stipendiary Magistrate at Marylebone, addressed a witness last 
week in the outrageous words: 

“There are evil things in this world and it strikes me that you 

can be numbered among them,” 
he was using language calculated to damn the witness in every 
circle in which he may move. His offence in the magistrate’s 
eyes was that he had given a conscientious objector advice of 
which he, the magistrate, did not approve. The advice apparently 
was that the youth should follow his conscience—which led him 
to what I personally think the unfortunate conclusion that he should 
stick to a job in the theatre instead of doing the agricultural or 
forestry work which the court had prescribed as an alternative to 
military service. For this, the witness in question, Mr. Fletcher, 
who is a well-known member of the Society of Friends and a man 
of unblemished probity, is denounced from the bench as “an evil 
thing,” and in consequence becomes a feature of the day throughout 
the popular Press. Fortunately, men of sober judgement will 
decide without much difficulty whether it is its author or its object 
that such an observation damns. 
* * * * 


A waste-paper salvage drive is said to be in progress, though I 
see no signs of its working itself up to any great fury. However, it 
is all to the good; any amount of paper is burned or otherwise 
destroyed that might well be pulped down and turned into new 
paper. But what is quite as much wanted is a scheme for old books 
—and not merely old ones either. Most of us accumulate books 


beyond the limits of our shelf-space, and many of the books, once 
read, will never be referred to again. What do we do with them? 
Usually nothing. What might we do? Well, during the war there 
was an excellent arrangement by which books for the troops could 
be handed in over the counter of any post office. What happened 
next I don’t know, but presumably the soldiers got the books in 
the end. If the Postmaster-General would continue that arrange- 
ment these books could be handed in, taken to some central depot 
and sorted out by a small intelligent staf_—some going to hospitals 
or schools or similar institutions, the rubbish (and there would 
be plenty of it) being despatched for pulping, and the best of the 
harvest being sold, if necessary, to second-hand booksellers to pay 
expenses. This. I suggest, would be well worth doing. But the 
essential element is the co-operation of the Postmaster-General. It 
is only if no more effort than carrying books to the post-office is 
involved that the thing will work at all. 
7 * ” * 


Having a certain personal prejudice against the imprisonment of 
journalists, I am glad to see that the editor and a reporter of a 
paper in New York State, who were sentenced last week to ten 
days’ imprisonment for refusing to state how they obtained some 
lottery tickets which they reproduced in connection with a series 
of articles on local gambling and vice, have now been released on 
appeal to a higher court. Refusal to reveal the sources of confi- 
dential information is as fundamental a principle for a journalist as 
it is for a doctor or a lawyer, and the judge whom the existing law 
in New York State compelled to pass the sentence made it clear 
that all his sympathies were with the accused. There may, of course, 
be marginal cases in which the public interest can be held to over- 
ride a professional tradition—that issue was raised by cases which 
gained such notoriety in the House of Commons last session—but 
the broad tradition must be guarded jealously. Full provision is 
made for that in the convention on freedom of information which a 
sub-committee of the United Nations is drafting. 

* * * * 


The prospect that a discussion of the Hugh Lane pictures, to 
which I made some reference a few weeks ago, will take place on 
the Easter adjournment motion in the House of Commons means 
that considerably more time can be given to it than would be possible 
in the half-hour’s adjournment debate at the end of a normal day’s 
sittings. The present Government has considered the question of 
letting Dublin have the pictures, in accordance with what was plainly 
Sir Hugh Lane’s intention, though a flaw in the codicil to his will 
robbed his declared desire of legal effect, but decided against it, 
and Mr. Attlee, in answering a question three weeks ago, showed 
no sign of a change of attitude. But if the debate takes place hitherto 
unpublished evidence of Sir Hugh’s expressed wishes is likely to be 
forthcoming, and if a general desire were manifested that Eire should 
be given what is undoubtedly her due, I should expect that the 
Government would be prepared to concur. 

* * * * 

I observe that one of the Smith’s Prizes at Cambridge has been 
awarded to the author of an essay on “The Topology of Lattices,” 
while the Raleigh Prize is secured by “The Fredholm Theory of 
Integral Equations for Operators belonging to the Trace Class of a 
general Banach Space.” Let no one say that our older universities 
are failing to justify themselves. JANUS. 
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TENSIONS IN FRANCE 


By D. STURGE MOORE 

HE snow has sludged and dripped away from the roofs and 

pavements of Paris, and premature spring has resumed its 
course. Everyone hopes that hens will be duped into taking March 
for April and that the price of eggs will drop. No one is particularly 
perturbed by the forecast of another cold spell in mid-March, for 
coal-boxes are not so desolately empty as was expected last October. 
But the cold east wind brought other troubles than snow and ice. 
The need for broadening the basis of the present Government has 
been much discussed during the last few days. Whether, in fact, 
M. Schuman will invite other personalities to join him is at present 
far from clear; it does, however, seem probable that his position 
has been strengthened, if only by the fact that his Ministry is still 
in office. His Government has weathered the storm of the with- 
drawal of the §,000-fr. notes, even if it did so at the cost of much 
reducing the scope of the measure. The majority obtained in the 
Assembly on this measure was the smallest so far recorded, but it 
is clear that many who abstained did so either for electoral reasons 
or because they wished to express a comparatively harmless censure 
of one or other of the Ministers. Had the Government been really 
in danger, the majority would have scrambled to cast their votes 
for its survival. Thus on a Parliamentary level the Government’s 
present majority remains fairly stable in spite of continuous bicker- 
ing and disagreement between the various parties which go to make 
it up. 

Whilst France’s survival is in a great measure being decided 
beyond her frontiers, M. Schuman’s survival depends almost entirely 
on the essentially domestic question of prices. If prices continue to 
rise as they have done in the past few weeks social unrest will be 
inevitable. It is inevitable, too, perhaps, that the steps which the 
Government is taking to deal with prices, now that M. Mayer’s 
financial measures are in operation, should seem rather haphazard. 
Importing foodstuffs, setting up token shops which receive supplies 
for sale at minimum prices, and tightening controls on producers 
and suppliers (which incidentally no previous Government has suc- 
ceeded in operating) give the impression of piecemeal patchwork. 
On the other hand this problem is definitely short-term. In two 
or three months at the most it will be possible to judze what 
M. Mayer’s financial measures are going to bring in; by that time, 
too, harvest prospects will be more clearly seen, whilst the land will 
already be supplying in greater abundance the needs of the urban 
dinner-table ; finally, if optimistically, Marshall aid and co-operation 
may be on the point of becoming a reality. Thus the Government 
needs time (May Ist is usually given as zero hour) to prove that its 
policy can work. In order to gain these vital two months prices 
must come down, especially food prices. Already, however, there 
are indications that the Government will have to fight hard. The 
Communist-controlled trade unions, after agreeing in principle not 
to make any wage demands if there were a Io per cent. reduction 
in prices, are beginning to show signs of impatience. They intend 
to demand a general wage increase after March 15th. The growth 
of the non-Communist Force Ouvriére trade union organisation 
continues, but there is still a good deal of wishful thinking about its 
strength, which has not been dissipated by the recent miners’ ballot 
in which Communist C.G.T. candidates polled some 80 per cent. 
of the votes. 

Though it is unlikely that even without State interference, now 
being elaborately prepared, the Communists could stage a general 
strike, there is no doubt that union organisation remains very strong 
and that bad economic conditions can give powerful backing to any 
agitation they may launch. Today it seems clearer than ever that 
any major engagement in the social field would form part of a plan 
orchestrated from Moscow, and it must be recognised that the 
Communists have in the C.G.T. a powerful weapon from a purely 
French point of view. The political opposition having gone, as 
the result of the split last December, the C.G.T. leaders are free to 
devote themselves more directly to purely trade union quesiions, 
whilst the Force Ouvriére organisation, though it is non-party, 
having broken away on the grounds of political domination, is forced 
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into politics if only in opposing the Communists. At the same time 
it must build up its organisation in the teeth of one already firmly 


established. It is often forgotten too that the Communist politicians, 


and trade urtion leaders, however inhuman their speeches or actions 
may seem, are human beings. For more than two years many of 
them held important and responsible positions, and though the use 
which they 1aade of these can justly be criticised, they have left 
their mark on the men themselves. Today many of them have a 
feeling that they are treated as outcasts, which goes to reinforce 
their profound inferiority complex, whilst at the same time the 
change of the party line has brought new and more ruthless leaders 
to the fore. Thus each of the more established leaders is con- 
tinuously fighting to preserve his place and also his self-respect. The 
new men are only too ready to regard the latter as a symptom of 
bourgeois trend. 

Next week-end General de Gaulle is to appear in public for the 
first time for some weeks. His organisation has let it be known that 
he will make an important speech, and it is believed that he will 
show no greater tenderness than usual for the parties now support- 
ing the Government. However that may be, a number of local 
elections have shown that R.P.F. candidates are holding their own, 
whilst Communist Party regressions are only slight. But it would 
be foolish to attach too much importance to these results, just as 
there is some wishful thinking in lobby talk of the decline of 
Gaullism. In fact the R.P.F. is getting into its stride as a political 
organisation ; after the first fine frenzy of the October days it is 
beginning to learn that flag-waving, the General’s portrait, and 1940 
are not enough. The other day a monster rally organised by the 
R.P.F. in Paris, but which the General did not attend, was a com- 
parative failure. M. Gaston Palewski read a speech on foreign policy 
which no one pretended was anything but from the General’s hand. 
The main lines of M. Palewski’s speech followed a familiar course. 
But one point in particular perhaps caught public attention. It was 
a rather violent attack on the Dunkirk Pact. M. Palewski has since 
had to explain rather laboriously what he meant. Both he and the 
General, he says, consider alliance with Great Britain as desirable, 
but no such agreement should have been signed until a common 
policy had been reached on the German question. 

Whatever changes the General and his followers may hope to bring 
to the French Constitution, it seems a little difficult to see what they 
can do about the Pact except reach agreement with Britain over 
Germany, and this is certainly closer today than it was a year ago. 
M. André Malraux also spoke at the meeting, and once again one was 
struck by the fine romantic fervour which fills this great novelist. If 
the R.P.F. sometimes gives the impression of being in the doldrums, 
there are the Council-General elections which cannot be postponed 
much longer. This will give us a fairer chance of measuring its real 
popular strength. The General’s opinions, too, whatever personal 
antipathies may exist between him and M. Bidault, are very care- 
fully considered whenever foreign policy is discussed. 

During the past few days foreign policy and world affairs have 
very suddenly seemed overwhelming. The Russo-Communist danger 
is now widely appreciated, though some confusion remains, due 
largely to the gradual re-emergence of people who might almost be 
described as professional “ anti-Communists.” Only too few years 
ago this “creed” brought them, at any rate, to the periphery of 
power, if its Vichy substitute can be so called. They are certainly not 
those for whom M. Bidault spoke when he said that there can be no 
democracy without liberty. The average Frenchman, however, 
regards the flow of international currents as beyond his control; 
he is chiefly concerned in setting his own house in order. Unfor- 
tunately, this house is too often his own in the narrowest sense of 
the word ; his interest in the condition of even a party-wall is 
restricted to that facing his own parlour. 

On the other hand, a decisive change in French foreign policy has 
now become apparent. The last traces of an always half-hearted 
attempt to remain on the fence have disappeared. French diplomacy 
can no longer hope to win laurels as an honest broker ; its successes 
in future must be positive. It is thus possible that M. Bidault, who 
has held office almost continuously since the Liberation, may be able 
to play a more effective part than heretofore, since in one sense 
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his field of action has been narrowed. The hard core of French foreign 
policy is still the German question; French intransigence has for 
Jong been one of the main stumbling-blocks to agreement between the 
Western Powers at least, and whatever new arrangements may be 
arrived at the question of federal Germany will remain. There is a 
growing realisation that circumstances will impose some sort of 
federalism in Western Europe, whatever present divergencies may 
exist on principle or detail. Many people here believe that the French 
views on Federal Germany would then fall naturally into place, 
though there is no present indication that the Quai d’Orsay views the 
question from this angle. It is perhaps not entirely contradictory to 
suggest that Western Europe needs today, in order to achieve that 
unity which circumstance dictates, not statesmen, for the sources of 
power lie elsewhere, but politicians with an international outlook, 
and M. Bidault is a first-rate politician. 


INDIA AGAIN 


By SIR JOHN THORNE 

HE delights of a cold-weather visit to India can be exaggerated. 

To pass from the damp discomfort of England at the end of 
Decemoer to the cool sunshine of Delhi and the warm sunshine of 
South India: to breathe again, if only for a day or two, “ the sweet, 
half-English Nilgiri air” ; to eat and drink without thought for the 
morrow’s rations ; to be free for a while from menial and manual 
tasks—all these are pleasant enough, though even in February the 
winds of Delhi can bite when they come from the snow lying on 
the Simla hills. But India is no longer a place where the mind can 
take a holiday. Méillions of refugees are still homeless in the two 
Dominions. Stories of the atrocities committed at the height of the 
troubles in North India sicken the heart; one discovers hatred of 
the communal enemy still bitter even among one’s most amiable 
friends. Within the Dominion of India there is not enough grain 
at the disposal of the Governments to ensure to everyone even a 
few ounces of food a day ; industrial production, and collaboration in 
every major task, go lamely; the administration of the several 
Governments is enfeebled. In Pakistan enormous tasks have to be 
faced without adequate man-power or equipment ; the building of a 
new order out of chaos seems to be almost beyond human capacity. 
And over both Dominions hangs the heavy cloud on which is written 
“Kashmir.” 

Yet the life of Hind has survived many cataclysms. Thirty-five 
years ago, at my first contact with the civilisation of South India, I 
was tempted to regard it as petrified and effete ; with further know- 
ledge I learnt to admire the vitality of the peoples and their power 
of adaptation to new stresses, material and spiritual. This is no time 
to vaunt the virtues of the British Raj ; to many Britons, and many 
Indians too, it seems in fact that we have withdrawn it in such a 
manner as to risk the annulment of its achievements ; but it is impos- 
sible to meet old friends, or new acquaintances, in New Delhi and 
narachi without feeling that, while our withdrawal may have shaken 
the very structure of the country, we have left behind not only a 
fund of goodwill but also a new spirit of independent endeavour in 
each Dominion. 

Over the controversies that have arisen between the two Dominions 
some of my Hindu friends have complained to me that the news 
reaching England has been biased in favour of Pakistan. I think the 
bias, if any, is apt to be the other way. Many of us get our detailed 
information of Indian affairs from India News, which is issued weekly 
by the High Commissioner for India in London, and which naturally 
stresses India’s case in every dispute with Pakistan ; and the corre- 
spondents in India of British newspapers mostly live in Delhi and 
pick up most of their news there. 

The main internal problems of “India” at the moment are food 
and industry. As to the former, it has seemed to me that the 
working people—not refugees, of course— whom I have seen are 
better nourished than when I visited the same parts a year ago. 
There is no sign of starvation; there are no more beggars than 
there used to be before the war. The folk of the South are well 
clad. They seem to have money for luxuries ; cigarette-smoking is 
general among the men, and in many country villages travelling 
“talkies” provide a new and popular amusement, Yet the parts 
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I have visited in the South are “ deficit” areas, which do not pro- 
duce enough rice even for the meagre ration of six or eight ounces 
a day for each person. The decontrol of food has not yet been 
in effect widely enough or long enough for its results to be judged. 
Though Gandhi advocated it, and thus compelled its adoption, 
many even of his followers fear that it may be disastrous ; prices 
must rise and the supply is insufficient to provide plenty for all. 
Others, starting from the assumptions that the greater part of 
the people’s food has reached them independently of official 
procurement and distribution, and that in the whole country there 
is enough food to satisfy everyone, believe that a free market will 
bring out hidden supplies and bring down black-market prices, and 
also encourage larger production. Sugar, for instance, can now be 
bought in plenty; the price, though 50 per cent. above the old 
maximum, is well below the old black-market figure, and people 
will gladly pay the price for more generous supplies. In a few 
months it will be seen who is right; meanwhile the Madras 
Government are showing caution in the decontrol of food in the 
towns and in the deficit rural areas. This is the more necessary 
as the north-east monsoon, due mostly in November-December, 
has failed in the south of the Province. If real want and hunger 
touch the people there will be rioting and looting; but I should 
prophesy that, given normal seasons and the expected imports of 
various food-grains, no such danger need be feared. 

The other main problem, industry, may prove to be the harder 
nut to crack. Wages go up and up—the recent passing of a Mini- 
mum Wages Bill in the Central Assembly seems rather an 
anachronism—and production goes down and down, either because 
of strikes or because of deliberate idling. In Coimbatore, one of 
the chief centres of the textile industry, all the mills were shut 
when I was there at the beginning of February, with 48,000 workers 
refusing to perform a reasonable task. The cost of living has in- 
creased since 1939 by 300 per cent., but wages there have been 
raised by nearly 600 per cent. and will rise automatically with 
every rise in prices. It is the fashion to blame the Communist 
and Socialist organisers, who control most of the trade unions ; 
and certainly these in the South have shown little scruple in ex- 
ploiting for their own advantage (for they are not themselves 
workers and the contributions they levy from the worker are not 
returned to him in strike-pay or in any other form) the discontents 
that have arisen from varying causes, among which must be 
reckoned the malpractices of many mill-owners during the war— 
exorbitant profiteering, black-marketing, flagrant evasion of taxa- 
tion. The Communists have not yet shown signs of carrying out 
the three-year truce in industry which was the most hopeful 
decision of the tripartite conference (the three parties are Govern- 
ment, employers and labour) held in New Delhi in the middle of 
December. In India as elsewhere Communism is concerned with 
the aggravation of trouble and not with the healing of it. Congress 
has little hold over labour except in certain areas, like Ahmedabad. 
This is the legacy of a national movement which gave insufficient 
attention to economics, and was willing to ally itself with Hindu 
big business. 

What is India to do with these intractable elements? The mind 
of the Central Government is divided. Sardar Vallabhai Patel 
and his following in the Cabinet are credited with a willingness to 
hit the Communists hard ; and they have no love for Jai Prakash 
Narain, the Socialist leader, who as president of the railwaymen’s 
union is a thorn in the side of the Government. Or the other 
hand, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, with his political record, can 
scarcely continue repression as a method of settling industrial dis- 
putes. He has given utterance more than once to his suspicion 
and dislike of Indian big business, which now has powerful 
champions in the Cabinet, and he may regard Jai Prakash Narain 
as a patriot who should be won for constructive tasks. In these 
circumstances, one can at present expect no clear policy from the 
several Governments in India; and the best that can be hoped for 
is that trade unionism will improve and that the legislation for the 
settlement of industrial disputes by arbitration will be worked with 
increasing success, 

Beyond these two problems—food and labour—there seems no 
serious threat to public order inside India (and Pakistan. seems, 
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blessedly free even from these problems). But failure to settle the 
quarrels between the two Dominions might lead to incalculable 
disaster. The chief of these—the settlement of which would remove 
all other serious dissensions—relates, of course, to Kashmir. 
I have heard sane and responsible persons in India make the wildest 
allegations against Pakistan authorities, and if I had had similar 
opportunities in Pakistan no doubt I should have heard equally 
extravagant calumnies against India. With the purging away of 
minorities each Dominion is too homogeneous to be capable of 
balanced judgement. In each Dominion the absolute view of the 
Kashmir quarrel prevails. The citizen of India has persuaded him- 
self that the rulers of Pakistan have deliberately unleashed on 
Kashmir savage hordes of tribesmen, and have commissioned their 
own forces to aid them; this is fantastic exaggeration. The 
Pakistani’s conscience should be more tender than it is about the 
original false step of inducing the Nawab of Junagadh to accede 
to Pakistan ; and it is nonsense for him to argue that India deter- 
mined from the start to commit the crime of forcing Kashmir’s 
accession to the Dominion of India. India feels that she has failed 
to convince the Security Council of the justice of her case, and the 
disappointment is the sorer since the reference was made with full 
confidence of success. Rather than admit any flaw in her case, 
she now blames the failure on the incurable addiction of other 
countries to “ power politics,” and complains tha: she has not 
received from Britain the support which she had a right to expect. 
Pakistan, meanwhile, can find no satisfaction in the prospect of the 
matter being withdrawn from the Security Council, for she is in 
no position to fight India for Kashmir, even if the majority of 
Kashmiris may prove to be on her side. 


BRITAIN AND BRAZIL 


By GEORGE BRINSMEAD 


BRITISH financial mission led by Sir John Wise is now 
in Rio de Janeiro. As usual, the purpose of the visit is to 
negotiate an agreement on blocked sterling (about £60,000,0c00 in 
this instance), British utility companies and future trade between 
the two countries. Dry discussions of this nature seem to contrast 
strangely with the outward appearance of Brazilian life as we know 
it. Brazil is a land of excitement and exuberance. The populated 
areas of the coast are a carnival of flowering hills, luxuriant 
gardens, sun-baked beaches, blue sea. The air is full of music, 
and everyone is ready to laugh and dance at the slightest oppor- 
tunity. This picture, so far as it goes, is true. The interior of 
Brazil, where the tropic sun beats on well-watered soil, likewise is 
full of life, prolific in forests. In recent years, however, Brazil 
has revealed her fertility in other directions. Factories have sprung 
up as thick as palm-trees. Architecture has risen to incredible 
heights and transparency ; in the modern urban districts everything 
is white, crystal, chromium and bubbling with excitement. Brazilian 
airfields have to be seen to be believed. The well-to-do Brazilian 
jumps aboard a plane as easily as an Argentinian takes a taxi. The 
provincial airports are crowded with chattering bourgeois carrying 
armfuls of cellophane packages, orchids, chocolates, ribbons, fruit. 
Even inflation has flourished with tropical luxuriance in Brazil. 
Such are the surroundings in which the Anglo-Brazilian negotia- 
tions will be conducted. The financial antecedents are none too 
happy. On 30th May, 1947, H:M. Treasury issued an optimistic 
statement regarding the discussions, which had then been in progress 
for a considerable time. The talks, it was announced, had been 
conducted “in the most friendly spirit of mutual understanding.” 
Agreement had been reached “on several points,” and “ satisfactory 
progress ” had been made in all other matters. It was expected 
that a formal pact would soon be concluded. Silence followed ; 
but from 2nd June Brazil began to make full use of her right to 
“convert” sterling. The agreement on this point was revoked 
by the suspension of sterling convertibility. Brazilians felt that 
the manner of the revocation by Dr. Dalton was .unnecessarily 
abrupt and inconsiderate. Sir Stafford Cripps is now beginning 
again from scratch. 
The 1947 discussions between the two countries were not lacking 
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in acrimony. Why, then, have we the impression that the general 
atmosphere greatly differed from that which prevailed in and around 
the stormy negotiations in Argentina, where first Sir Wilfrid Eady 
and afterwards Sir Clive Baillieu were dealing with the same prob- 
lems of sterling balances, British-owned railways and ce<nmercial 
relations ? The explanation, of course, is to be found partly in 
geography and race. Brazil is the one truly tropical country of 
the American mainland. The climate and the forest have softened 
the. inhabitants’ will to power and they—Portuguese and negro— 
are anyway of a gentler, less aggressive stock than the Spanish- 
speaking peoples of the other Latin American republics. Even 
their language is more melodious. 


The Portuguese did not enter South America as conquistadores, 
but as colonists. They were mercantile settlers and planters, 
Lisbon exerted only a weak control on the colony, and when the 
time of liberation came in 1821-22 there was no fighting. No 
heroes arose during the transition. The royal house of Portugal 
simply split into two branches, the one in Lisbon, the other ruling 
independently and wisely in Rio. In 1889 the Brazilian branch 
withered away and a republic blossomed. The negroes imported 
from Africa had been docile slaves, and had easily adjusted them- 
selves to the life of the tropical forest ; so, when they were emanci- 
pated, gentleness remained as one of the predominant qualities of 
the State. Today there is less racial prejudice in Brazil than any- 
where in the world. 

Great Britain, because of her traditionally friendly relations with 
Portugal, possessed favourable commercial treaties with Brazil even 
when the Brazilians were within the Portuguese Empire. Britain 
took no part in the movement for independence, but Canning used 
great finesse—and a considerable degree of intimidation—in 
mediating between Lisbon and Rio thereafter. He was determined 
to save the Brazilian branch of the monarchy and British trading 
rights, while at the same time continuing British protection of 
Portugal. He let it be understood that Portugal would not be 
protected by Britain unless Brazilian independence were recognised, 
and he warned Brazil that Britain would obstruct her in any war- 
like action that she might undertake against Portugal. 

Canning succeeded in effecting an agreement between the two 
countries, though both of them resented his interference, and Brazil 
was particularly angered by his insistence that the slave trade (on 
which the whole economy of the country at that time rested) should 
be abolished. Canning attained all his objects and secured in addi- 
tion a new commercial treaty with Brazil. Immigrants from 
Europe now began to pour into the country instead of negro slaves. 
New ideas and new trades arose. British merchants, dazzled by the 
golden market, shipped anything they could lay hands on to Rio. 
They sent warming-pans and skates, among other articles, while 
British capitalists invested blindly. By 1931 British investments 
had reached the peak figure of £286,000,000. Brazil, however, has 
never been dependent to the same extent as Argentina on the British 
market for the sale of her produce, and this fact in itself has helped 
to soften the resentment which from time to time has occurred in 
Anglo-Brazilian dealings. 

In recent years the influence of the U.S.A. in Brazil has greatly 
increased. The relatively benevolent dictator, Dr. Vargas, declared 
war on the Axis in August, 1942. Brazilian resources were then 
mobilised on behalf of the Allies ; certain branches of production 
expanded enormously (agriculture declined) ; lend-lease equipment 
was received in large quantites ; a joint U.S.-Brazilian defence board 
was created, and gigantic air bases were constructed at strategic 
points down the country. Trade with the U.S.A. naturally aug- 
mented. Since the war, however, the dollar deficit has reached 
serious dimensions. Brazilian commerce with the principal coun- 
tries with whom she now deals was divided in the following mannet 
during the period January-October, 1947. The figures are in 
thousand million cruzeiros. 
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cotton about 20 per cent. Timber, minerals and petroleum have 
not yet been fully exploited, and U.S. Treasury Secretary Snyder 
has stated that for the development of these and other resources 
Brazil requires more foreign capital and additional man-power. 
(U.S. investments now total £150,000,000.) Meanwhile, the 
light industries (such as cotton textiles) which expanded spectacu- 
larly during the war-time boom, are feeling the effects of foreign 
competition in their export markets. The dollar shortage com- 
pelled the Government to restrict imports last year, and as a result 
local manufacturers in general raised their prices. The movement 
of workpeople from the land into factories during the war has led 
to scarcity of many essential articles of food, and further forced 
up the cost of living, which is now about 4} times higher than 
the 1939 level. The heavy industries, such as steel and engineering, 
are still young, and cannot supply the material needed to renovate 
the decrepit transport system of the country. 

In other words, Brazil has now to adjust her economy to post-war 
conditions. In this endeavour she, like so many others, is 
hampered by the lack of dollars for purchasing equipment from 
the U.S.A. and by the fact that the non-dollar countries to which, 
under the Marshall Plan for Europe, she is to supply an increased 
percentage of the produce of her soil, cannot provide her with 
the capital goods that she needs. Many Brazilians hope that the 
Pan-American Conference at Bogota this month may be the occasion 
for an announcement regarding “dollar aid” for Latin America 3 
but they are not unduly optimistic on this score. In the meantime 
North Americans, of course, are pleased that President Dutra has 
taken energetic action against local Communists. Argentina now 
enjoys friendly relations with the U.S.A., and is no longer so con- 
cerned by the fact that Brazil, her traditional rival in South 
America, has become a U.S. outpost against the River Plate. 

Brazil, then, is in a period of transition, a time of speculation 
and anxiety. She will be asking Sir John Wise for precisely the 
same goods as Argentina demanded of Sir Clive Baillieu—machinery 
and fuel. The same financial and commercial pattern is repeated, 
indeed, wherever our missions travel. The redeeming feature of 
the negotiations with Brazil is that they may be expected to be 
accompanied by courtesy and good will. 


CONVERTING AMERICA 


By MARK BONHAM CARTER 
Chicago 

NE of the ironies of America’s position today is that, although 

she is the richest and most powerful country in the world, it 
is doubtful whether she is the most popular. Yet in America popu- 
larity is much more important than elsewhere and has, generally 
speaking, attained the status of a virtue. To be successful in America 
is to be healthy and wealthy and popular rather than wise ; for wealth 
indicates wisdom, and popularity shows that the dollars have been 
wisely spent. It is, therefore, with considerable bewilderment and 
some disappointment that Americans read reports from England and 
Europe showing that recently this popularity has declined and anti- 
Americanism increased. America is healthier, and certainly wealthier, 
than most nations. Why is she less popular? This is a question 
which many ordinary Americans are asking themselves, each other 
and any Englishman they happen to meet. 

To the English who are very familiar with the close connection 
between international power and unpopularity the question may 
seem naive. And, indeed, it is ; for it indicates a general desire to be 
liked and an equally general unawareness of the inevitable con- 
sequences of pursuing an active foreign policy. It is a sign of 
popular inexperience in international affairs which will have an im- 
portant influence on the coming elections, and which deserves to be 
better appreciated and understood. Historically, Americans have 
regarded themselves as an example to the old world, at which Euro- 
peans could gaze enviously from across the Atlantic Ocean which 
divided them physically and politically. Apart from Wilson’s abortive 
attempt after the 1914-18 war, America has never in peace-time joined 
any enterprise which would involve continuous participation in world 
politics. So great is her influence today that we tend to forget this 
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fact, and regard the Marshall Plan as a very wise and courageout 
political move made by the world’s most powerful nation. Yet seeq 
from “inside America” it represents nothing less than a political 
revolution, requiring a revolution in popular ideas and a revolution 
in political methods. 

Over here the popular idea of American foreign policy is that laid 
down by Washington and Jefferson more than a hundred years ago, 
It is a policy which has been consistently pursued, with the exception 
of two world wars, since then. This policy, which has had the united 
support of Conservative and Liberal alike, is one of strict isolationism, 
The British variety, which was never more than the figment of a 
particularly lively and misguided imagination, cannot be compared 
to its American counterpart. For whereas Britain has never practised 
isolationism, America grew and prospered under it. “What,” asked 
a Congressman in 1867, “have we got to do with abroad? ” and the 
answer was, “ Nothing.” Did not the people who populated America 
leave Europe because it was “an atrocious and insulting tyranny”? 
Did not Washington say in his farewell address, an almost sacred 
national document, “The great rule of conduct for us in regard to 
foreign nations is .. . to have with them as little political connection 
as possible. . . . Why,” he asked, “ entangle our peace and prosperity 
in the toils of European ambition, rivalship, interest or caprice? ” 
“We cannot,” wrote Jefferson, who stands only second to Washing- 
ton in authority, “too distinctly detach ourselves from the European 
system, which is essentially belligerent, nor too sedulously cultivate 
an American system essentially pacific.” 

Here, then, is an American tradition which English people, who 
criticise America, would do well to consider and appreciate. Twice 
since the beginning of the century Americans have become involved 
“jin the toils of European ambition,” and it certainly and naturally 
seems to them to be essentially belligerent. What Englishman who 
remembers 1938 can fail to appreciate the strength and the plausi- 
bility of such a tradition? And as a tradition it must be the un- 
conscious premise of much American thought on foreign affairs, even 
among the enlightened. With this in mind it is easier to appreciate 
the tremendous task of education General Marshall undertook when 
he proposed his plan, and we should recognise the extraordinary 
extent of his success. If Governor Dewey who, as someone said, has 
both his ears to the ground, has been forced to give the plan his 
approval, we may be sure it has considerable popular backing. His- 
tory can surely record few examples of a people learning so readily 
about a subject which is so essentially remote and alien. 

But isolationism is not merely the lack of a foreign policy ; it is 
the basis of domestic politics. In England local and national politics 
run on roughly parallel lines. In America the two are integrated. 
It cannot be repeated too often that over here the two major parties 
are not national as we understand the word, but rather aggregations 
of local interests. The Presidency comes more frequently to the 
Governor of a State than to a member of Congress. Of the four 
Republican Presidential candidates; three are Governors and only 
one a Senator. There is no need for a Governor even to concern 
himself with foreign affairs; he wins his position on domestic and 
local issues. There is, in consequence, a grave shortage of politicians 
with experience of foreign affairs. In fact, the only national figures 
in America outside the Administration who have had to concern 
themselves with world politics are members of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee and the Generals. Hence the position of 
General Marshall, the attempt to involve General Eisenhower and 
General MacArthur in national politics, the high esteem in which 
Senator Vandenberg is held. These men, it is felt, know about 
foreign affairs, whereas the three Governors and Senator Taft do, 
not. But this merely makes General Marshall’s task even more 
heroic. He has to educate, not merely the people, but also their, 
representatives, and the last is a much more delicate task, requiring 
infinite patience and tact. 

The measure of General Marshall and his achievement lie in the 
fact that most people think the plan has an even chance of getting 
through. It is now enmeshed in the deep defensive system of the 
American Constitution. When and in what shape it will emerge 
few would be so foolhardy as to prophesy. The mills of Congress 
grind slow, and they will grind the Marshall Plan as much as they 
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dare. One can be certain that in the coming months much will 
be said to try the patience of Britain and Europe, eager for an 
answer, very hardly. Perhaps at such times we should do well to 
remember the gigantic effort of political imagination which the 
Marshall Plan demands from the voter and the politician in America, 
the tremendous task which the President and General Marshall have 
undertaken of making a huge nation and its representatives re- 
orientate their whole political outlook and the amazing extent of the 
success they have already achieved. If the English reaction to such 
efforts is an increased anti-Americanism it would seem that our 
sympathies are contracting as theirs expand. 


A DAY IN NORTH CROYDON 


By EDWARD HODGKIN 


HE trouble about North Croydon is that it does not really exist. 

Thornton Heath, Upper Norwood and Norbury are places, but 
North Croydon is only an electoral district sandwiched between 
Mitcham, Streatham and, to the south, the rest of Croydon. It is 
a constituency without shape or centre, made up of streets of small 
houses climbing up and down the Surrey hills, mainly middle-class 
dwellings whose owners go daily to London for their work. The 
arteries of the constituency are the lines by which you can get away 
from it—the criss-cross of Southern Electric trains, trams, buses and 
trolley-buses, which pass continually backwards and forwards across 
its undetected boundaries. 

When I visited North Croydon last Saturday the sun was shining 
warmly and mopping up the last traces of snow in the gutters. The 
bustle in the streets was the ordinary Saturday shopping bustle, and 
if the shoppers moved a bit more briskly than usual this was due 
more to the spring weather than to the exhortations to vote correctly 
which loomed at them from the posters on every hoarding. In a 
by-street opposite Thornton Heath station I found a Conservative 
mobile cinema van doing its best to lure an audience with a film of 
Lord Woolton expounding Conservative policy. “We have the men 
ready to take over,” said a speaker with a microphone who followed 
Lord Woolton, “Mr. Churchill, Mr. Eden, Harold Macmillan, 
Peter Thorneycroft, David Eccles...” The accent was clearly 
on youth, but the audience was mostly old. “That lot!” said a 
disgusted old man leaning up against the wall. “We had them for 
25 years.” He was so old and contemptuous that he might have been 
referring to the Cabinet of Lord Liverpool. Otherwise there was 
nothing much stirring. A man in a bowler hat, his face almost 
completely vanished into a megaphone, shouted particulars of Mr. 
Nicolson’s meetings, and a car fitted with a loud-speaker drove up 
and down doing the same for Air Vice-Marshal Bennett. The week- 
end was beginning, passing politics by, and after lunch the male 
population disappeared to the pleasant slopes of the Crystal Palace 
football-ground to see the home team, after a good start, go down 
to Exeter City by the odd goal in three. 

From the committee rooms of the three candidates it was possible 
to discern how things are developing in this important, but still un- 
exciting by-election. There are 89,000 electors in the constituency, 
and 12,000 of them are new voters. The seat has always been Con- 
servative since it was formed in 1918, and usually it has been a safe 
Conservative seat. But in 1945 Mr. Willink, the retiring member, 
only scraped home by 600 votes in a three-cornered fight. There is 
to be a three-cornered fight again this time, with three able candidates 
in the field. The Conservative, Mr. Fred Harris, who is only 33, is 
the managing director of a food-manufacturing concern in Croydon 
and a member of the Croydon Borough Council and the Surrey 
County Council. He is a jovial young man, efficient and active, and 
improving as a speaker. Mr. Harold Nicolson, the Labour candi- 
date, needs less introduction to readers of The Spectator than to the 
electors of North Croydon. He is a better speaker and a more expe- 
rienced campaigner than the others. Then there is Air Vice-Marshal 
Bennett, who has plunged into the election with so much publicity 
—for most of which he can be little thankful. For he is more than 
a disgruntled bureaucrat or an eager amateur, and his enthusiasm 
spreads a great deal wider than the running of a civil airline. All the 
same, it must be admitted that his appeal to the electors is largely 
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a personal one—he was the youngest Air Vice-Marshal as his posters 
remind us, and though his connections with the Liberal Party are 
by no means new (he was Liberal M.P. for Middlesbrough West for 
a short time in 1945) any increase he manages to secure for the 
Liberal vote will only be in a very secondary sense for the party. 

It is a measure of the Labour Party’s strength at recent by- 
elections that in North Croydon it has so far been letting the others 
set the pace. Mr. Nicolson has begun on a note of modest con- 
fidence. “Let’s talk this over,” he suggests in his electoral address, 
which preaches sanity in general and in particular the wisdom of 
letting Labour get on with a difficult job which it is doing better 
than anyone else can do. His Conservative and Liberal opponents 
have started off their campaigns with much more of the fire and 
dynamics of youth—more cars, more meetings, more canvassing, 
more heckling. You can feel the hustle in their committee-rooms. 
Liberal headquarters have been established in an enormous hall 
which looks appropriately like an aircraft hangar, but which was in 
fact a British Restaurant. The helpers are mainly young and include 
a number of ex-R.A.F. air-crew who served with Bennett in the 
Pathfinders. Here the candidate is referred to as “the A.V.M.,” 
and the election is taking on something of the aspect of a war-time 
operation. 

There is as much, if not more, enthusiasm, in the Conservative 
camp. On Saturday I saw a march through the streets of Young 
Conservatives, with banners, and at a meeting afterwards I heard a 
number of young men and one young woman deliver speeches ex- 
pounding the Case for Conservatism which were remarkable both 
for their good sense and their good delivery. Later, while I was in 
the Conservative central committee rooms, a young man came in and 
announced that he was a crusader. “Are there any Labour or 
Liberal meetings this evening? ” he asked. “That’s my line. I’m 
a trained heckler.” Off he went to the Liberal meeting, where I saw 
him get the worst of a brush with the A.V.M. 

But this was still part of the early sparring. With ten days to go 
to voting the by-election, when I saw it, had still to take shape or 
gain much impetus. Although all the candidates are undoubtedly 
conscious of the urgency of the situation and of the important effect 
which the result of the election is capable of having at home and 
abroad, none of them had succeeded in galvanising his audiences 
with the same sense of urgency. The shadow of Czechoslovakia had 
not fallen across North Croydon. Even controls do not arouse 
much strong feeling, though they are the one subject which can be 
mentioned anywhere at any time and be certain of producing more 
than a ripple of interest. Yet, though speakers may hail controls as 
shackles on the native enterprise of Englishmen or the guarantee of 
a fair share all round, there is no great gulf in detail between the 
candidates’ approaches to the controls which actually exist today. 
Mr. Harris has pledged himself not to agree to take off any control 
from any necessity of life “until it is clearly in reach of every 
family in the land.” Air Vice-Marshal Bennett agrees that controls 
can only come off gradually, but thinks that a start might be made 
straight away with bread-rationing and some of the building controls. 
And to both Mr. Nicolson can answer that he will never support 
controls for their own sake but only for as long as the economic 
situation makes them essential. It would, however, be fairly safe to 
guess that if Labour loses votes it will have controls to blame for the 
loss, for a vote against the Government is about the only way in 
which most voters can turn their daily grumbling into a positive 
gesture. 

If Labour does not lose votes, whether it wins the election or not, 
it will have every cause to be satisfied. It is a middle-class con- 
stituency such as North Croydon which feels most acutely the 
hardships of the times and which can answer with a most emphatic 
and nostalgic Yes the Conservative question, “Do YOU remember 
when cigarettes were twenty for a shilling ? When eggs were 14d. 
each and unlimited in quantity ? . . .” Ichabod. So far the electors 
have probably been fairly well convinced of the hard road ahead 
of them, but are sceptical whether any of the three roads offered 
leads to particularly fat pastures at the end. 

Before leaving North Croydon I went along to the only meeting 
being held that evening, which was one addressed by Air Vice- 
Marshal Bennett. The hall was full, holding about three hundred, 
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which is a good attendance for a Saturday. Most of them seemed 
to be keen supporters, and obviously they felt a new confidence 
under the spell of such a candidate. There was not the minority 
feeling here which so often gives a Liberal meeting something of the 
forlorn air of a Jacobite gathering. “I know the electors of North 
Croydon can’t change the Government,” said Bennett, “ but if they 
returned a Liberal they would shake it.” They most certainly would. 


THE HEAT PUMP 


By J. GORDON COOK 


N our present days of coal and fuel shortage, it might be expected 

that a machine capable of delivering four or five times as much 
heat from a unit of electricity as an ordinary electric fire would have 
become a high-priority development project. Such a machine—the 
heat pump—was suggested in principle by Lord Kelvin nearly a 
century ago; practical use has been made of it for many years in 
the domestic refrigerator—and yet the really important application 
of the principle to domestic and industrial heating has been largely 
overlooked. 


Today we have only one heat pump operating in Britain. For 
more than two years this machine has worked successfully, pro- 
ducing central heating for a large block of office buildings at approxi- 
mately one quarter of the cost in fuel that would have been required 
by the most efficient form of conventional heating. To the scientist 
this is simply a result anticipated from the large-scale application 
of a well-known scientific principle. But to a country whose existence 
is identified with the efficient use of coal it must be regarded as one 
of the most significant engineering and scientific experiments of 
our age. As yet this simple fact has escaped the attention of the 
public and the Press. There is in the heat pump none of the drama 
of a penicillin or a rocket plane. But there can be no doubt that 
in the heat pump we have a machine that is to play an outstanding 
part in the industrial future of our country. 


Superficially, there is a suggestion of perpetual motion about the 
heat pump that taxes the credulity of the layman. More energy is 
obtained from it in the form of useful heat than is put into it as 
electricity. The explanation of this phenomenon is simple and quite 
valid. Electricity used by the heat pump is not converted directly 
into heat, as in an electric fire ; it is used in transporting existing 
heat from one place to another, and it is in doing this work that 
the electricity is consumed. Heat is a form of energy present in 
everything on earth. In some things the heat is at a higher 
“pressure” than in others, and we measure this heat pressure as 
temperature. Our physical sensations of hotness or coldness are a 
result of differences in the heat pressure in an object as compared 
with the temperature of our bodies. For heat, like water, tends to 
flow naturally from a high pressure to a low pressure. When 
something feels “hot,” it means that heat is flowing from it into 
our fingers, where the heat is at a lower pressure. And when we 
say a block of ice feels cold, we mean that the heat in the ice is 
at a lower pressure than that in our bodies, so that the heat flows 
from our fingers into the ice. 


The essential requirement in providing warmth for the human 
body, therefore, is to raise the heat-pressure, or temperature, of the 
surroundings so that the flow of heat from the body is minimised 
or reversed. That is why we raise the air-temperature in a room 
by turning electricity into heat in an electric fire, or by burning 
coal in an open grate. In the heat pump we have a machine that 
is able to reverse the natural flow of heat. Just as a water pump 
can make water flow from a low level to a high level, so can a heat 
pump force heat to flow from something at a low temperature to 
something at high temperature. For many years we have been 
making use of the heat pump in the domestic refrigerator. Here 
we remove heat continuously from the cold interior and dispose of 
it into the air. It is this heat which warms the stream of air 
coming from the grid of a refrigerator. But we have been slow 
to develop the heat pump as a refrigerator-in-reverse which can 
pick up heat from the air or earth outside, bring it into the house, 
and release it into the air at a useful high temperature. 
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There are no insuperable difficulties to large-scale operation in 
the principle of the pump itself. On the contrary, it is basically 
extremely simple, depending on the alternate contraction and expan- 
sion of a circulating gas. At the point where heat is to be picked 
up, the gas is allowed to expand. In doing so it cools, and heat 
flows naturally into it from the surroundings. The gas then circu- 
lates to the point where the heat is to be released, and is compressed. 
Compression results in a rise in the temperature of the gas above 
the temperature of its surroundings, and the heat flows from the 
gas into the air. The net result of the circulating gas is thus to 
remove heat from one place, which becomes progressively cooler, 
and release it in another place, which thereby becomes hotter. The 
pump, in other words, is making heat flow against its natural 
inclination from a low to a higher temperature. 

Disregard of this ingenious method of using available heat until 
recent times has been due largely to our wanton use of coal as a 
domestic and industrial fuel before the war. When coal was cheap, 
and apparently available in inexhaustible quantities, there was little 
incentive for anyone to spend money on a new machine that would 
save fuel. Today our outlook on such thirigs has changed, and the 
heat pump is well on the way to coming into its own, During the 
war the first large-scale heat pump was built and operated in 
Britain. It remains the only one in the country, but its successful 
operation during the last two years has helped to awaken the interest 
of industrial and municipal undertakings all over the world. This 
heat pump is at Norwich, where it was erected under the direction 
and initiative of the City Electrical Engineer, Mr. J. A. Sumner. 
The pump was built from such constructional materials as were 
immediately available at the time, and measured against what a 
properly built heat pump could be it leaves much to be desired. 
But for two years now the Norwich heat pump has worked success- 
fully, providing central heating for a large block of office buildings 
at something like a quarter of the cost in fuel that conventional 
heating would have incurred, Source of the heat is the River 
Wenlock that flows past the building; as it passes through the 
pump, water from the river is lowered in temperature by one 
degree, the heat given up being released inside the building. 


In present circumstances any device that can help in making 
better use of our coal supplies is of vital interest and importance 
to our country. The Norwich heat pump has shown quite definitely 
that Lord Kelvin’s principle can be worked efficiently on an indus- 
trial scale, and we have in the pump something that can more than 
quadruple the heat return from our fuel. All over the world 
physicists and engineers are experimenting with the heat pump ; 
in Britain plans are already being made for the production of a 
small unit for domestic heating. When it arrives, it will be the 
answer to the housewife’s prayer—a source of heat for the home 
that will maintain an even, controlled temperature in the house 
throughout the year. No dust, no smoke, no ashes, no chimneys 
or soot—nothing but a clean, warm air circulating round the house. 
In summer the pump will be able to reverse its action, pumping 
heat from inside the house and discarding it outside. The house 
will, in effect, be operating as a giant refrigerator working at a 
higher temperature level. The cost of this domestic heat pump 
need not be exorbitant—possibly about £200. Against this must 
be offset the fractional fuel consumption and the increased cleanli- 
ness and convenience to the housewife. 

In these days of material progress, when so much lip-service is 
being paid to science as our guarantee of prosperity, it seems 
incredible that a device such as the heat pump should have escaped 
the attention it deserves. Had it not been for a team of enthusiasts 
determined to carry their theories into practice, we should have 
been still awaiting evidence of the potentialities of the heat pump 
in Britain. Now we know that it will work, and the time has come 
when everything must be done to make the most of the knowledge we 
have gained. In science it is not enough for us simply to increase 
the intensity of our research effort. We must ensure in 
addition that the results of such work are put to immediate 
practical use for the benefit of the common man. Even penicillin 
did nobody any good during the ten years it remained a laboratory 
curiosity. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HAVE found it opportune, when faced with an uncongenial 
I situation, or working in circumstances of strain and animosity, 
to read books about people who were more miserable than myself. 
When I was a little boy I lived with my parents in Morocco, but 
the dread day came when I had to go to school. My father had 
chosen for this ordeal a private school in Folkestone, which he 
had been assured (and on what authority I know not) possessed 
a high moral tone. I was taken across to Gibraltar and there 
placed on a liner belonging to the Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company. The liner left Gibraltar towards sunset, 
and as we passed through the Straits, I could see (at the very 
moment when the ship first met the swell of the Atlantic) the 
lights of my home twinkling towards me from the African coast. 
There followed three days of sea-sickness and home-sickness, two 
of the major maladies which can afflict the human frame and heart. 
On the fourth day I staggered on deck to find that the climate 
had altered and that a dim cold mist had come to drive into my 
sadness the memory of the irises and narcissus I had left. In the 
end I reached the bleak unhallowed dormitory of my private 
school. Never in my subsequent life have I known desolation 
equal to those grim days. To assuage my grief I would read in 
the school library the opening chapters of Dombey and Son. They 
brought me comfort. It might be that I was sundered from my 
parents by many hundred miles of turbulent sea ; but I still retained 
their affection. Unlike Miss Dombey, I was not exposed to 
parental indifference. Clearly it was a better thing to have been 
loved and sent to the Grange, Folkestone, than never to have been 
loved at all. Miss Dombey, poor little thing, had known more 
suffering than that to which I was exposed. She did me good. 

* . * * 

This week I have been reading Thucydides upon the Pelopon- 
nesian War. It was a comfort to feel that, however irksome might 
be my present activities, I was at least not rotting in the quarries 
at Syracuse. But this great book, this eternal possession, has done 
more for me than that. I have often read this history before ; but 
I have read it scrappily and thereby missed the cumulative energy 
by which it is inspired. It has given me that sense of detachment 
and elation which only the greatest works of genius can produce. 
Assuredly it deserves a place among the world’s literary master- 
pieces, and can rank with Hamlet, or the Inferno, or War and 
Peace. Alone with Thucydides in my hotel bedroom at Upper 
Norwood, I was able in those few half hours of privacy to appre- 
ciate as never before the charm of his companionship and the high 
stimulus of his example. I found myself asking him again and 
again to explain the secret of his magnificence, the principles which 
render him the first and finest historian of all time. I believe 
that I have found tthe answer. In the first place there are certain 
minor and indeed adventitious causes which give charm to the 
narrative. I am not a Greek scholar, and I prefer to read my 
classics in the Loeb edition. But I do know enough Greek to be 
able to refer to the original when I come to any startling passage, 
and I am well conscious of the fascination of the language, and the 
charm “of those otiose particles which make the Greek speech 
garrulous.” I possess, moreover, ‘a curious interest in historical 
geography, and a strange liking for historical coincidences. It 
pleases me to realise that the Spartans as well as the Turks were 
defeated at Navarino, that great sea battles occurred off Gallipoli, 
that Byzantium was of strategic importance long before it became 
Istanbul, and that a minor episode off Durazzo was one of the 
major causes of this intermittent but terribly protracted war. I 
enjoy also discovering personal links with the past, and coming upon 
references in Thucydides to places and objects which I have seen 
with my own eyes, whether it be Sunium’s marble steep or the bronze 
tripod on the Atmeidan. 

. . * * 


A further incidental component of Thucydides’ literary style is 


the restrained vividness of his descriptions. It is not probable 
that he saw much of the fighting, since after his unhappy failure to 
relieve Amphipolis he was retired from his command. Nor did 
he visit Syracuse until after the whole tragic episode had ended, 
Yet throughout his narrative one has the impression of listening to 
an actual eye-witness of the events. He can convey in but a few 
words the sense of doom and terror which assailed the Athenians 
as they shrieked and tumbled under a low moon. By some sudden 
turn of phrase, some flash of detail, he is able to bring before the 
reader the whole atmosphere of battle. One can hear the splash of 
oars as the triremes back furiously to renew their charge; one can 
hear the clatter of high Greek voices shouting in the market-place ; 
one can smell the scent of sage and the stench of putrid butter as 
the armies bivouacked upon the plains. Thucydides had noticed 
things in his own short campaign. He had noticed, for instance, that 
the gates in towns and fortresses did not always come down to the 
ground; through the chink or gap one could observe “ the feet of 
men and horses gathering.” He had witnessed the Spartans advancing 
into battle with the high wail of the flute-players, “whom they 
carried with them in their midst.” Certainly he must have taken 
part in a night battle in order to be able to describe as he did the 
wild scramble at Plataea or the ghastly confusion upon the Acraean 
height. He knew the sound of the paean rising above the din; he 
had seen how after the battle men would dash forward to drag 
back their dead ; and he knew what panic was, when men uttered 
“screams of lamentation” and when “their very bodies swayed 
in the extremity of their fear.” 
* * * * 


Yet it is not his charm alone which gives to this great historian 
such power over our minds. In the first place, his work is superbly 
proportioned and composed. One has only to compare the eighth 
book (which was unrevised) with the seven preceding books to 
realise how carefully he planned his structure and polished his 
text. The eighth book breaks off abruptly, as if snapped like the 
branch of an apple tree in blossom. “ And so first of all he came 
to Ephesus and offered sacrifices to Artemis”; such are the chance 
and lovely words with which this great history ends suddenly. It 
may be that, as the legend relates, Thucydides was murdered when 
visiting his gold mines near Kavalla; it may be that his notes for 
the concluding book were gathered together by his daughter. But 
the fact remains that it is the imperfect carpentering of the final 
volume which shows us the amazing craftsmanship of those by which 
it is preceded. Another element of grandeur is his gift of under- 
statement; there is so much which remains unrevealed. The glories 
of Athens, for instance, are superbly indicated in the Funeral 
Oration; but the Parthenon is mentioned only as a store-room; the 
Athena Parthenos merely as a remedy against inflation; the 
Propylaea only as an extravagance. No single mention is made of 
the great poets, dramatists, philosophers and artists who adorned 
his age. There is no ostentation in Thucydides’ pride. 


* * * * 


Such are some at least of the great qualities which render 
Thucydides an imperishable intellectual companion. But he was 
more, much more, than a gifted historian. He possessed greatness 
of soul. His magnanimity shines out in every word he writes, 
After all, he had seen the city which he almost worshipped brought 
to dust by her own arrogance. He had himself been the victim 
of popular revenge. He had the Greek conviction that great success 
must lead inevitably to great humiliation. Yet he is able to describe 
the fall of Athens, to disclose the blindness of her brilliance, in a 
cool, clear voice, the cadences of which are never deflected either 
by emotion or rage. It is something more than the scholar’s impar- 
tiality; it is an utter serenity of judgement, a perfect example of 
what is meant by the scant phrase “distinction of mind.” Yes, I 
find Thucydides a far more stimulating companion than poor little 
Miss Dombey. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 


“Castle Anna.’’ By Elizabeth Bowen and 


Hammersmith.) 


Ir may be unfair of English audiences to demand that their stage 
Ir.shmen shall run true to tradition, but there is no denying that 
when Mr. Arthur Sinclair, who, as an elderly landlord, has charm 
and ineffectuality and a disastrous taste for playing the horses, dies 
off at the end of the first act of Castle Anna we find the surviving 
inhabitants a bit solemn. Perhaps it is that Castle Anna, the house 
itself, mever succeeds in becoming a genuine place for us. Yet it 
should be a character in its own right, for it is the house that makes 
the problem that makes the play. Castle Anna belongs to Richard 
Castlevance, who has brought home a beautiful English bride. When 
he dies it passes to his posthumous son, John, who grows up 
under the competing care of his mother and his aunt, Teresa Castle- 
vance, whose possessiveness for the home of her childhood is carried 
to the point of mania. For twenty years these two women live in 
the house, hating each other. By the time young John comes back 
from the wars (1920) on the eve of his twenty-first birthday, Teresa 
seems to have gained for herself a strong winning position. Years 
before she has persuaded her brother to make a peculiar will by the 
terms of which the guardianship of John was to pass to-her 
if his mother ever married again, and Teresa knows, with secret 
pleasure, that this has resulted in a backstairs affair between the 
widow and Nicholas Bell, son of the neighbouring landowner. 

The last two acts of Castle Anna are devoted to discovering how 
John will deal with the rather surprising state of affairs which he 
finds at home. But he is such a pleasant young man that there is 
never much doubt that he will do the right thing, even if only after 
some hesitation. “ You don’t expect me to behave like Hamlet, 
do you ?” he remarks, discussing his mother’s remarriage. No, 
we don’t, though it might have made a more interesting second half 
to the play if he did. Miss Pauline Letts as Teresa Castlevance and 
Mr. Richard Leech as Nicholas Bell are excellent, and make their 
twenty-one-years struggle of wills over Castle Anna and its mistress 
a fascinating contest. And Mr. Arthur Sinclair, as old Barnabas Bell, 
is a delight. Gm. 


John Perry. (Lyric, 





We regret that in a notice of the play Mountain Air in The 
Spectator of January 30th Michael Evans was made the object of 





criticism which was meant to apply to another actor. It did not 
apply at all to Mr. Evans. 
THE CINEMA 
“Unconquered.’’ (Carlton.)———‘* Le Corbeau.’’ (Rialto.) “ Idol 
of Paris.’’ (Warner.) 


Me. Cecit B. bE MILLE has always fostered our native herd instincts 
by the simple expedient of showing us as many people as possible 
crammed into the smallest possible space. In Unconquered he has 
selected a large expanse of wilderness in the neighbourhood of the 
Alleghenies and filled it with Red Indians. The date is 1763. The 
British Army, understaffed, unprepared and unobservant as usual, 
drinks and dances at Fort Pitt on the edge of the forest, while the 
Indians, armed with the best Sheffield-plated tomahawks, traded 
them by other more commercially-minded English gentlemen, dance 
round the camp fire in preparation for a monumental massacre of 
the palefaced. Against this background of colonial strife Mr. Gary 
Cooper and Miss Paulette Goddard, he an officer, she a bond-slave, 
pursue one of the most unconvincing love affairs I have ever seen. 

Miss Goddard spends a lot of her time tied up to things, but 
whether on the point of being merely beaten by a slave-driver or 
somewhat less merely tortured to death by an Indian she remains 
looking perfectly beautiful ; and though her skirts are torn from off 
her body, and though she descends what appears to be the Niagara 
Falls tied, as usual, to Mr. Cooper by a cummerbund, and though 
she staggers through primeval forests in moccasins (left for her, 
presumably, by Big Chief Fairy Flatfoot, as she certainly didn’t 
start in them), yes, though nature and the hand of man are perpetu- 
ally against her, her face stays as clean and as non-committal as 
the virgin snow. 

For all its absurdity Unconquered has its Technicolorful moments, 
and there are few of us whose imaginations are so tamed that we 
do not respond to the sight of two people being chased in canoes 
by Red Indians or who do not get a faint constriction of the throat 
when a siege is raised by redcoats. For the sake of these as well 


as for the pleasure of seeing Mr. Cooper again much can be endured. 
Incidentally, me no think Mr. Boris Karloff good Red Indian. Me 
think bad casting. Me think look like Paleface going to Chelsea 
Arts Ball. 
* * * 7 

Le Corbeau tells the story of a small sleepy French town which 
is suddenly rudely awakened by an anonymous letter-writer. Open- 
ing up a very one-sided correspondence with its leading inhabitants, 
the culprit sows seeds of such a poisonous consistency that these, 
planted in suspicious breasts and nurtured by scandalous tongues 
eventually blossom into tragedy. Although the story gets a little 
out of hand in the end, this film possesses a good share of the 
qualities we seek from a French producer (this time it is M. Henri 
Clouzot)—a tender regard for detail, perfect casting, and simple but 
thoughtful photography. 

* - * + 

Over the last film this week should be cast an awful darkness. 
Miss Beryl Baxter, charming as she is, can do nothing to redeem 
the Idol of Paris which hits a new low for British pictures. Rising 
from the gutter to the throne of Louee Napoleon and the Empress 
Ujaynee via the arms of Anntwan and a Marquee, Miss Baxter as 
Theresa (shortened to Terry by her intimates) becomes the Queen 
of the Half World, which is better perhaps than becoming the Rain 
of the Demmy Mond, but not all that much better. She remains 
virtuous throughout, gives Louee a sound ticking off for being un- 
faithful to his wife and fights a duel with whips with Miss Christine 
Norden in the Bwar. The whole thing is lamentable, and, were it 
not for Mr. Miles Malleson as Jark Offenbark, unbearable. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIG 

Dr. WILHELM FURTWANGLER conducted the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra in the first of a series of concerts at Covent Garden on 
February 29th. There were two symphonies, Schumann in D minor 
and Beethoven’s seventh, and Vaughan Williams’s Fantasia on a 
theme of Thomas Tallis (one of the few English works that all star 
conductors admit in their programmes). The Opera House was full, 
and there was an atmosphere of awful expectancy which I could not 
share because I had never heard Dr. Furtwangler conduct before ; 
but enthusiasm is either infectious or irritating, and I was quite 
prepared to be infected. In fact, however, the charm did not work. 
Vaughan Williams’s Fantasia is a deliberately archaistic meditation 
whose spell—if it binds you at all—ties in the simplicity of its means 
and the direct, unadorned melodic character of the music. All 
extremes of tone quality or volume are equally out of place, and the 
dramatic, whispered pianissimo affected by the conductor gave the 
music an air of affectation and pastiche which is a distortion of its 
true character. 

Schumann’s D minor symphony suffers, like all his works in the 
larger forms, from rhythmic monotony, a four-square and plodding 
gait which cannot be denied though it can be slightly disguised. His 
orchestration, too, is singularly lacking in subtlety and relief, and 
does not stand underlining or emphasising. The extremely slow 
tempo set by Dr. Furtwangler for the first movement had the effect 
of exaggerating both these faults, and even the Romance hung fire 
under such deliberate and almost tragically intense treatment. 

I felt that Dr. Furtwangler was more at ease it Beethoven, where 
tradition makes all mere searching for effect virtually taboo. The 
tempo of the second movement was particularly happily chosen, and 
stood out in strong contrast with the fox-trot which a fellow country- 
man of Dr. Furtwangler’s gave us at the Albert Hall not long ago. 
The star conductor has, of course, stepped into the shoes of the old 
prima donna. He generates the same enthusiasm and partisanship, 
he has mutatis mutandis the same publicity, and the rest of us suffer 
from the same displays of “ personality” and temperament in per- 
formance. This is not to say that the star conductors are bad artists 
or do not know their job. 

* * om * 


The Wigmore Ensemble (Maria Korchinska, Geoffrey Gilbert, 
Frederick Riddle and William Pleeth) played extremely’ well at the 
54th Concert de Musique Frangaise on February 27th, and again 
(joined by David Wise) on March 2nd. It was interesting to hear 
Debussy’s sonata for flute, viola and harp—written in 1915, when he 
was already desperately ill. Nothing could be more wraith-like and 
disembodied nor; in a sense, nearer his own ideal of seeming to be 
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an improvisation. The combination of instruments, of course, pre- 
cludes anything very full-blooded, and it almost seems as though 
Debussy’s sense of style—his instinct for the shape of a phrase quite 
apart from any emotional connotation, the subtlety of his rhythm 
and his sense of timbre—outlived all his robuster and more human 
qualities. Roussel, in his Trio and Serenade is, as usual, quite unlike 
any other composer. They have that combination of elegance with 
toughness, charm with aggressiveness, and an indefinable air of 
intensity-cum-aloofness which is certainly French but equally quite 
peculiar to Roussel himself. MaArTIN COOPER. 


EXHIBITIONS 


Ideal Home Exhibition. (Olympia). 

THE war seems to have changed little in the English home. There 
is no sign of any radical change in taste and no suggestion that 
we are ripe for a new domestic look. Almost all the furniture, 
carpets, lamps, fires and so on that are to be seen have been firmly 
planted in millions of homes for the last twenty years, and apparently 
are popular enough to be everlasting. This is a pity, for many of 
them are ugly both in design and material. Some of the newer 
inventions, it must be admitted, are even worse; for example, 
the tables, trolleys, trays and other furnishings constructed of 
colourdysed aluminium, look as though they were a by-product 
of nuclear fission from the deserts of New Mexico. But 
the ideal room (which for most people is still the average room) 
can be seen as easily in the window of one of the multiple furnishing 
shops round Oxford Street as in the hall of Olympia. 

It may be that the seeds of a revolution in taste are to be found 
in the new houses, and that we shall be able to work down from 
them to their contents. Easily one of the most interesting things 
to be seen at Olympia is the two-storey Hawksley aluminium house, 
which is more than just a larger edition of the well-known aluminium 
prefab bungalow. In spite of a fiddling little porch this house 
manages to be compact and sturdy and at the same time to retain 
the grace and lightness of its material. The main sitting-room is 
large (15 ft. 7 in. by 11 ft. 6 in.) and the small dining-room is 
made pleasantly light with French windows. Upstairs, in addition 
to the bathroom, there are three good-sized bedrooms. This house 
has not yet gone into production. 

Saving of one sort or another is the recurrent theme of the 
exhibition. Apart from being told how to save money and save 
fuel, we are shown thousands of ways of saving time, work, thought, 
effort or trouble. This is an exhibition of gadgets, most of them 
sensible and useful gadgets. The kitchen of the English home has 
progressed enormously during the past ten y@ars, whatever may 
have happened to the sitting-room. 

There is less of a contrast at Olympia than might have been 

expected between what you can buy and what you only look at 
and wait for. Most of the kitchen and household equipment is 
available at once and in good quantities, though presumably the 
export drive is responsible for the almost total absence of china 
and pottery. For those who enjoy what may be called the sideshows 
of an exhibition such as this there is a replica of the top of Nelson’s 
Column, with Nelson staring out through his two blind eyes over 
a sea of cotton-wool; there is a display of film sets which looks 
like an aquarium and an aquarium which looks like a film set. In 
the stand of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries you can look 
through a magnifying glass at a pest pathetically known as the 
Confused Flour Beetle. H. 
British Film Art. (Victoria and Albert.) 
Tue exhibition of British Film Art at the Victoria and Albert 
merits a visit not only because it illustrates the immense labour 
involved in the making of a picture, but also because the exhibits 
are so delightful in themselves. Oliver Messel, Oscar Werndorff, 
Michael Relph, David Rawnsley; Laurence Irving are but a few 
of the artists represented, and even if the raisOn d’étre were left 
out of it this would still be a first-rate collection of water-colours. 
The purpose of the exhibition, however, is not entirely aesthetic 
but rather designed to bring home to the uninitiated the fact that 
the price of a cinema-ticket is well and truly earned. 

To each set, whether it be a drawing-room in Surbiton or a 
palace on the Nile, is given long hours of planning. The actual 
designs painted by artists are but a beginning. Blue prints, infinitely 
more detailed and to the lay mind infinitely more confusing than 
those drawn up by architects, are then made and studied. Elevat:ons, 
and sections filled with geometrical figures and hieroglyphs, followed 
by scale models and tabulated documentaries, complete the operation, 
and it is indeed a very marvel that at the finish of it all one sees 
photographs of quite ordinary things. V. G. 


1948 
COUNTRY LIFE 


Tue New Forest today, like the Nottingham forests of old, has become 
a refuge for those who may be called outlaws ; but im respect of the 
nature of these displaced persons the thirteenth century has the advantage 
over the twentieth. The present acute problems in the New Forest are 
social as well as agricultural. Human as well as botanical weeds have 
sprung up in areas devastated by military practices ; but for the moment 
let natural history in its lower branches prevail. The forest—a word of 
course that does not necessarily connote trees—is im some sort a 
manuscript of history. The oaks round Bucklers Hard—still as English 
a spot as any in England—tell of the old ships built on the spot. So 
the new ash plantations tell of the arrival of the airplane. The alternations 
of woodland and open space maintain the native existence of the very 
mammals that William Rufus delighted to hunt. The great variety of 
tree and bush, with the warmth of a southern clime, provides a happy 
hunting-ground for those who pursue such smaller game as the butterfly, 
The farms, now, alas, minimised and maimed, are of definite advantage 
to the naturalist and lover of English scenery, as well as to national wealth 
and well-being. We may rejoice unfeignedly that this wholly unique 
forest is at last to be nationally safeguarded; the farms revived, the 
population regulated, the old form of government preserved and fortified ; 
but one caveat may be suggested. If, as seems likely, the Forestry 
Commission also is to take a hand, let it not yield to the too common 
temptation to plant regiments of conifers. They are wholly out of 
keeping with the spirit of the place. 
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Winterers 


Winter homes are many and various. A very fine peacock butterfly 
has been showing himself off in my study for a week or two. Doubtless 
in the way of his tribe he had entered the house to hibernate and been 
awakened by the warmth. Outside, a fallen elm has been and is being 
cut up by a number of people ; and one after another they have reported 
the discovery of queen wasps. I have seen three and one ladybird, all 
hibernating under the bark. There were probably a score or so secreted | 
in this one tree, though wasps were almost totally absent in the late 
summer. The sulphur butterfly in my experience prefers the depths 
of an ivy tod. A newt under a pear-tree root, a dormouse in a beehive, 
a toad in a tennis-court post hole and a bat in a hollow willow 
are other hibernacula that occur to my memory. 


Rhythmic Lapses 


A distinguished don has amused himself at intervals by discovering 
unconscious verses in the most prosaic quarters. One of his latest 
should interest farmers. The account of a newly discovered drug that 
strangely affects the milch cow ends with the delightful blank-verse line: 
“ Induce lactation in the virgin cow.” Are agricultural themes peculiarly 
subject to such rhythm ? Blank verse lines are especially frequent, I seem 
to remember, in the account in Lorna Doone of the saving of the sheep 
from the snow. As for my experience, many a journey used to be made 
irritating by the spondaic lack of caesura in the hexameter “ These racks 
are provided for light articles only.” and the endeavour to create a 
pentameter out of the following words! 


Directional Grains 


Some allusion to the varying growth of tree trunks on the North and 
South sides has recalled to a correspondent the experience of an old crafts- 
man and carver. His work chiefly consisted in preparing oak for half- 
timbered houses ; and he said that he could always tell whether any par- 
ticular piece of oak had grown on the North-West side of the tree. The 
side, he argued, more subject to tension reacted to his tools more readily 
than the side more frequently subject to compression. My experience 
with elms, though only through the agency of saw and axe, exactly corre- 
sponds. The South-East side is the softer. 


In the Garden 

It is generally agreed that the February frosts have done good 
service by preventing a too early spring, since it is the Jate frost that does 
the harm. All this is true; but a number of flowers and bushes have 
suffered miserably from these February frosts. The buddleia leaves— 
usually very hardy—were shrivelled ; the buds of the viburnums so cut 
that they will not open, the stylosa iris, which was flowering very freely, 
lost the whole crop, and the crocus, of course, laid its “cheek to mire,” 
in Meredith’s hideous phrase. Let those whose early potatoes are in 
danger at a later date remember that most of the damage by frost is pre- 
vented if the tops are watered before the sun can melt the frost. The 
effect of this is sometimes denied, but I have seen remarkable examples of 
its success, W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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LETTERS TO 


PATTON AND PRAGUE 


Sir,—With reference to the admirable leading article, Gottwald or 
Benes? in your issue of February 27th, may I call your attention 
to an error which does an injustice to British statesmanship? In the 
first paragraph the article states: “ General Patton, driving on from the 
west, could have got to Prague before the Russians driving from the 
east, but im accordance with a Yalta decision he stopped fifty miles 
short of the capital, and it was the Russians, kindred Slavs, who were 
hailed, and stand on record, as liberators.” 

That the Russians stand on record as liberators is true, but the 
reference to Yalta implies there was some political decision or agree- 
ment whereby the Allies gave to the Russians the right of entering 
Prague first. No such decision or agreement was ever made either at 
Yalta or elsewhere, and all stories and suggestions—and there have been 
many—that, as a result of a political deal between the Allied Govern- 
ments, Czechoslovakia was to be regarded in any way whatsoever as 
a Russian sphere of influence are untrue. The decision to halt the 
advance of General Patton’s army was a purely operational decision taken 
almost at the last minute. The facts are that on May Ist, 1945, General 
Eisenhower sent a message to General Deane, the head of the American 
Military Mission in Moscow, requesting him to inform the Russian 
General Staff that he, General Eisenhower, proposed to halt the American 
advance in the south along the 1937 boundary of Czechoslovakia. If 
the situation were favourable, he proposed advancing into Czechoslovakia 
to the Carlsbad-Pilsen-Budweis line. To this plan General Antonov 
gave his full concurrence. 

Meanwhile, the Czechoslovaks rose in Prague, and General Eisenhower, 
realising that he might be in a position to liberate Prague much sooner 
than the Russians, sent on May 4th a second telegram to Moscow pro- 
posing a further advance to the west banks of the Elbe and the Vitava ; 
that is, to Prague itself. This time his proposal was curtly rejected by 
General Antonov, who was determined that the Russians should liberate 
Prague no matter how long it took them to get there. When General 
Deane reported General Antonov’s rather violent protest, General Eisen- 
hower reverted to his original plan of not advancing beyond the Carlsbad- 
Pilsen line. He was influenced in his decision by his desire to maintain 
good relations with the Russians. The Czechoslovak Government, then 
headed by M. Fierlinger, was eager that General Patton should relieve 
Prague, where the local Czechs were under fire from an S.S. division. 
Mr. Churchill also called General Eisenhower’s attention to the dangers 
of delay. 

The Czechoslovaks have never understood why the Americans failed 
to come to their aid, and why they had to wait for several days until 
the Russians arrived. Their disappointment has been exploited ever 
since in the most unscrupulous manner by the Russian propagandists. 
The worst instance of their methods is a letter, published just before the 
recent coup d’état, from four calonels of the Red Army, alleging that 
the Americans wilfully refrained from relieving Prague in order that 
the insurgents (claimed, of course, as Communists) might be killed by 
the Germans and the Americans enabled to establish a reactionary 
Government.—Yours, &c., R. H. Bruce LockHarr. 

43 St. Aubyns, Hove, Sussex. 

{Our statement was based on the assertion in The Annual Register 
for 1945 that “ American troops which entered Pilsen on May 6th were 
reported to be only fifty miles from Prague on the next day, but they 
refrained from advancing further, in accordance with the Yalta Agree- 
ment which fixed the zones of occupation between the Allies.” But 
this is a matter on which our correspondent may well speak with higher 
authority.—EbD., The Spectator.] 


THE REPRESENTATION OF ULSTER 


Sir,—I should be grateful if you would allow me to reply to 
Mr. Barlow, who, in your issue of February 27th, refers to Ulstermen as 
having two votes. By this I presume he means one for their representa- 
tives in the House of Commons in Northern Ireland and the other for 
their members in the Imperial Parliament. But Mr. Barlow seems to 
have forgotten that, as I pointed out in the debate on the second reading 
of the Representation of the People Bill, “ practically all our taxation, 
all the customs and excise duties, all income tax, including surtax, the 
taxes on profits, are reserved by the Act of 1920 to the Government 
and Parliament of the United Kingdom, and continue to be imposed 
and-levied by that Government and Parliament, and to be paid in to the 
United Kingdom Exchequer.” Mr. Barlow will see, therefore, that the 
representation of Ulster is necessitated by the historic maxim of the 
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American Declaration of Independence, that “taxation without repre- 
sentation is tyranny.” I would also call Mr. Barlow’s attention to the 
fact that, by the Act of 1920, which set up the Parliament of Northern 
Ireland, our representation at Westminster was reduced from 30 members 
to 13, and if the present proposal of the Government to abolish university 
representation becomes law, the number of our members will be reduced 
from 13 to 12. The report of the Boundary Commission for Northern 
Ireland shows that the average number of electors for each seat is 
71,457, and, as the report itself states, the electoral quota for Northern 
Ireland is 124 per cent. of that of Great Britain. In order to have 
equal representation with England and Scotland combined, Northern 
Ireland should have at least three more members. If, however, Northern 
Ireland were to be given equal representation with Scotland, she should 
have at least five more members. 

Mr. Barlow truly states that the double constituency of Tyrone and 
Fermanagh was unrepresented in the Imperial Parliament after the 
general election of 1935, when it is true that the two members who 
had been duly elected refused to take the oath to H.M. the King. The 
electurs, however, of this constituency, were evidently dissatisfied with 
having no representative, as they told me in innumerable letters in which 
they asked me to take up their grievances and in which they complained 
bitterly that they had no one at Westminster to whom to write. 
answered every one of their letters and took up all their cases with the 
ministers concerned, without ever inquiring as to whether my correspon- 
dents were Unionists or Nationalists. In many cases, however, they 
frankly stated that they were of the latter persuasion, and deeply regretted 
having to trouble me, owing to the absence of their own elected members. 
I am glad to say, however, that the same two members who were elected 
in 1935, and abstained for ten years from taking the oath, were 
re-elected in 1945, took the oath without difficulty, and received a warm 
welcome from the other Ulster Members who had regretted their 
absence, as we all felt that every shade of political opinion in Ulster 
should be ‘able to express itself in the Imperial Parliament.—I am, dear 
Sir, your obedient servant, D. L. Savory. 

Allied Circle, 46 Green Street, Park Lane, W.1. 


STOKE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


Sir,—Your kind note about the projected university college at Stoke-on- 
Trent is not entirely correct. The approval of the University Grants 
Committee to the proposal is not unconditional. The college is to be 
allowed to grant the B.A. degree if it can arrange to be “sponsored ” by 
one or more universities. We are hoping that one or more universities 
will appoint a board of academic advisers who will be some guarantee 
of our academic standards. The college does not propose to avoid 
the period of apprenticeship which is implied in the title “ university 
college,” nor does it for a moment dispute the priority of existing univer- 
sity colleges. The interest of our experiment is that it implies a new form 
of apprenticeship. 

We do not propose to be primarily technical. Our first endeavour will 
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be to break down the existing departmentalism of British universities 
by organising an all-round B.A. degree course which will combine science 
and the humanities. Such specialisation as we may develop will be 
related to the distinctive characteristics of the district, including its 
remarkable record of social services. There is already an excellent 
technical college at Stoke whose relation to the proposed university college 
is not yet worked out. 

We do not expect, even if all goes well, that the university college will 
start before the autumn of 1950, so that I hope I may be able to have a 
share in its planning, and be there to help in starting it without leaving 
Balliol before my statutory time, namely, July, 1949.—Yours, &c., 

Balliol College, Oxford. LINDSAY OF BIRKER. 


THE QUALITY OF OUR MILK 


Str,—With last year’s monthly sales of liquid milk averaging nearly 
thirty million gallons more than in 1939, it would appear at first sight 
that milk production in this country is making good headway. How- 
ever, every housewife is well aware that her morning bottle of milk 
contains a much thinner layer of cream on it than in pre-war days. Her 
first reaction is, no doubt, that somewhere along the line between the 
byre and her doorstep some fiddle has been going on. But, as she is 
unable to change her milkman, she feels she cannot do much about it 
and leaves it at that. This assumption is, however, false. It is the 
cow which is generally blameworthy. Statistics show that the quality 
of milk has declined during the last decade. A recent qualitative analysis 
of the present-day product revealed that the fat content is 0.15 per cent., 
and the protein content 0.20 per cent. below what is considered to be 
a good average standard of milk. Small though these figures may appear, 
they represent a serious decrease in the food value of an essential source 
of nutriment for growing children. To the increased demand for milk 
can be attributed the main reason for this decline in quality. Cattle 
have been bred to produce large quantities of milk regardless of quality. 

Pedigree bulls, capable of siring high-yielding cows—both in quality 
and quantity—cost large sums of money and are far beyond the means 
of the average owner of a small dairy farm. Consequently, during the 
last few years more and more use has been made of Friesian and other 
less expensive strains of bulls, with the result that the food value of our 
daily milk has decreased. Shortage of shipping space during the war 
and subsequently of dollars have had their effects. Since 1939 imports 
of cattle food have gradually dwindled, and last year’s hot, dry summer, 
pleasant though it may have seemed to the general public, necessitated 
the using up of cattle-food concentrates which should have been reserved 
for winter feeding, making the outlook for this coming year even grimmer 
than last. 

The recent trade agreement with Russia and the announcement of the 
Government's plan to assist farmers will, no doubt, when they come 
into operation, do much to alleviate the situation, but only on a short- 
term basis. Real hope for the future lies in the breeding of better cattle 
capable of producing sufficient quantities of grade “A” milk. A glimpse 
of steps already taken in this direction was afforded at the Olympia Dairy 
Show held last October, when the Milk Marketing Board exhibited 
details of their artificial insemination scheme, which was first started on 
a commercial basis in this country in 1942. This scheme has shown very 
satisfactory progress. A small farmer can now indirectly procure, for a 
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membership fee of five shillings and a charge of twenty-five shillings for 
each successful insemination, the services of some of the finest bulls in 
the country. The Milk Marketing Board’s stock includes Guernseys, 
Jerseys, North Devons and Shorthorns, breeds noted for their siring of 
high milk-yielding cows, and all of which are meticulously cared for under 
ideal conditions to ensure that their breeding propensities are maintained, 
At present the yearly average yield of each cow is a little over 500 
gallons. A good beast should produce 1,000 gallons ; and an increase of 
seventy to eighty gallons per animal would mean a sufficiency of milk 
for everybody. The abolition of the present system of retail distribu- 
tion which prevents the housewife from changing her milkman, should 
she be dissatisfied with his product, would ensure competition, with its 
resultant benefits to the consumer. Provided, of course, she has means 
of verifying the quality of the article she is buying and insists on receiv- 
ing value for money.—Yours, &c., D. H. BENNISON, 
203 Canterbury Road, Folkestone. 


NO PIGS 


Sir,—According to his election address your distinguished contributor, 
Harold Nicolson, is going into battle to defend the superiority of our 
“planned economy” over the “ economic anarchy ” of the United States. 
On Monday of last week The Times gave its most prominent position 
to a warning from Professor Robbins that near-starvation will be our 
lot if we fail to get substantial aid quite soon from these economic 
anarchists. On Tuesday, admitting that the so-called black market in 
pigs consists mostly of rumour, it nevertheless welcomed the creation 
by the Ministry of Food of yet another obstacle in the way of an ‘increase 
in the pig population. 

I have never kept a pig, and in ordinary times my urge to do so is 
very limited. Still, a few months ago, when the Minister of Agriculture 
was spending the tax-payers’ money advertising in the local Press his 
anxiety to see more pigs being produced, I did realise that here I have 
an acre of orchard in which, year after year, a percentage of fruit falls 
and rots. I was told, by those more expert than I, that a few pigs 
would get the best part of their sustenance if they were left free to run 
there. They would, of course, need a certain minimum of their normal 
diet. Now if I were in the backwoods of America, I could buy a couple 
of baby pigs where and when I liked. I could get my neighbour to 
spare me from time to time a hundredweight of barley from the grain 
which would otherwise be turned into beer. I could spend my Sundays 
admiring and poking the grunting beasts. I could kill and eat one of 
them any time I liked. I could even sell you, Sir, a nice leg of pork 
after I had killed the pig. I can see, of course, that poetic licence allows 
the poet in Harold Nicolson. to call this “economic anarchy,” but as a 
system it does produce pigs. So far it is the only system which has 
produced enough pigs to give the very ordinary person a rasher of 
bacon whenever he feels like eating a rasher of bacon. 

But in England I enjoy the advantages of a planned economy. I 
applied to my Agricultural Committee and I was told that, not having 
kept pigs in 1940, I could not have a commercial ration to keep pigs 
in 1948. I then asked whether I could not have what is called a domestic 
ration. I was told that, having acquired an extra five acres of land last 
year, I had thereby passed out of the ranks of those entitled to keep pigs 
as pets. I ventured a mild protest in Whitehall and I received in reply 
Edition No. 8 of “ Unanswerable Reasons why Pig-keeping in 1943 
MUST be conditional on Pigs having been kept in 1940.” So far as I 
could see the remorseless logic of this document would have eternal 
validity. In due course Edition No. 50 will be sent to my great- 
grandson, if he is prepared to risk being sent to a concentration camp 
for failing in deference towards constituted authority. It is a beautiful 
logical system—on paper, in Whitehall—but it just does not produce 
pigs in the flesh in Blunham. So long as I stay in the country I think 
the whole business is too silly for words. On my rare visits to civilisa- 
tion, when I meekly raise the question with the august bureaucrats who 
were onte my colleagues, I am metaphorically bludgeoned into silence 
and I realise how thoroughly unsporting it is of me to want to enjoy 
the produce of pigs—shall we say?—born out of official wedlock. But 
does it really make sense if we are threatened with a drastic reduction 
in our standard of living?—Yours, &c., Tuomas Lopce. 

Blunham Grange, Bedford. 


“THIRD FORCE IN CHINA” 


Str,—Mr. Tony Gibson, in your issue of February 27th, writes an 
interesting article on Third Force in China. As one who has recently 
returned after twenty-five years in China, I find some of his judgements 
very open to question. We are told, “If it were not for the last two 
years of American military and economic intervention there might now 
be peace in China.” This is much too simple. It ignores the strenuous 
efforts of General Marshall and Ambassador Leighton Stuart to halt the 
fighting, thwarted by both sides. It also ignores the deep-seated nature 
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of the conflict, as if the absence of American armaments, which each 
side is said to be using, would bring “ peace.” I find myself seriously 
questioning Mr. Gibson’s sweeping condemnations of the Central Govern- 
ment. Actually, there is a large measure of civil and religious liberty ; 
the “ desperate protests of teachers, students and civil servants ” against 
the Government are one piece of evidence. Under a totalitarian or 
Communist régime it would be another story. I am not taking sides. 
But as a Christian I want to resist easy-going catch-phrases, and give 
credit where it is due. Further, the December incident in Canton is 
hastily described as a separatist movement and linked to “ fierce criticism 
of foreigners.” China is not anti-foreign. When incidents happen such 
as the Kowloon city affair (which Mr. Gibson ignores) feelings are bound 
to rise. Incidentally, Mr. John Williams, who was wounded in the 
British Consulate in Canton, is now out of hospital and has been 
cordially invited to return to the Sun Yat Sen University, a Government 
institution of 4,000 students, where Mr. Williams has been teaching and 
doing religious work under the Chinese Y.M.C.A, Twenty years ago this 
university was a hot-bed of anti-foreign and anti-Christian agitation. 
In the last paragraph of his article Mr. Gibson tells us, “ The United 
Nations, China included, has adopted the International Declaration of 
the Rights of Man.” This is premature. The U.N. Commission on 
Human Rights has produced drafts of an International Declaration and 
of a Covenant on Human Rights. These are being submitted to the 
57 member States for comment. The process of re-drafting and final 
approval by the Assembly will take time. We have obligations, however, 
under the Charter of the United Nations, and we have general moral 
obligations to China. Mr. Gibson is quite right there. We can encourage 
the liberal elements through British United Aid to China, which has 
now a scolarship fund, through the British Council, through the Christian 
universities and schools, and not least through the missions we send to 
assist the Chinese churches.—Yours faithfully, RONALD REES. 
11 Pembridge Place, W. 2. 


BRITISH THEATRE CONFERENCE 


Sir,—In reply to your comments on the recent British Theatre Con- 
ference, may I say that: (a) Mr. J. B. Priestley was invited to be chairman 
for his pre-eminence as a playwright, broadcaster and writer on matters 
theatrical, and as leading British delegate to both the 1946 and 1947 
meetings of U.N.E.S.C.O., and for his leadership at the Paris Conference 
for the formation of the International Theatre Institute. (b) The sug- 
gestion that both joint honorary secretaries are Communists is contrary 
to the facts. (c) The constitution, to which the managers were repeatedly 
invited ‘to contribute, though admittedly makeshift, was carefully devised 
to give weight to the established theatrical organisations in the inner 
ring of delegates, while providing for representation of all other interests 
in the outer ring. A motion requiring action could be carried only by 
a majority of two-thirds in both rings. Of the 135 inner-ring delegates, 
forty were allotted to the managers, forty to the unions and the balance 
to twelve national theatrical organisations, so that the managers and the 
unions, if in agreement, could not be defeated, and under the two-thirds 
tule either group could only be defeated on failing to secure five votes 
from the remainder. (d) Unity Theatre Society, Limited, representing 
thirty-five branches, a full-time London theatre, two semi-professional 
companies in Scotland and with a membership, excluding affiliated 
branches, of over 10,000, was unanimously allotted inner-ring repre- 
sentation by the committee. (e) During the first three days, the con- 
ference, after an opening plenary session, divided into three commissions 
under experienced chairmen to examine over ninety resolutions, which 
wére reduced to twenty-four agreed recommendations to go before the 
final plenary session on the fourth day. (f) The verbatim report of the 
final plenary session makes it clear that the decisions of the conference 
were those of the delegates and that they were subject to less direction 
from the platform than is customary.—Yours faithfully, 

H. EILEEN CRABTREE, 
Organiser, BRITISH THEATRE CONFERENCE. 

77 Dean Street, W. 1. 


THE MASTERSINGERS 
Sir,—As several of the critics of the production of The Mastersingers 
have pointed out that this may be the first introduction of a new genera- 
tion to the mature Wagner, and as The Mastersingers is almost univer- 
sally and completely praised, it may be interesting to record the frank 
impressions—not by any means my views—of some young people whom 
I took to Covent Garden. I would not say that they were intensely 
musical, and consequently the extreme beauty of the score as pure music 
was not fully appreciated ; but one of them at any rate had responded 
with acute delight to every musical touch and shade of the Glyndebourne 
Figaro given at Edinburgh last summer. I think they were initially put 
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off by the whole story and setting, which appeared to be a piece of Vic- 
torian mediaeval fustian, like the old German illustrated fairy stories. None 
of Wagner’s profound knowledge of the Mastersingers got over to them: 
costumes, the appearance of the actors and their acting were equally 
“ frightful.” It was also objected that the first two acts and the first 
scene of the last act were gloomy and were not compensated by the panto- 
mime parade of the last act with its futile ballet to claptrap music and its 
stupid extravagance of processional guilds which were devoid of interest 
or beauty of ensemble. Beckmesser was amusing but cheap ; and where 
were the other song competitors? They also disliked the English, nine- 
tenths of which was incomprehensible and the other tenth sounded banal. 
But the musical criticism was much more severe, and here I am perhaps 
guilty of formulating their ideas. The overture they knew well enough ; 
but that was practically the whole musical content (rather unfair this ; but 
there was something in the contrast to the neat short prelude to Figaro: 
they didn’t realise that Wagner was reverting to an old convention). But 
the use of the leit-motifs throughout was condemned as boring: in the 
Ring, with its complex of characters and emotions, the “labels” are 
essential and are used organically: here they merely appear time after 
time, especially in Sachs’ long song at the end. The worst accusation was 
the continual harping on the Preislied before it was sung in competition, 
especially its full dress rehearsal before Sachs; they said it should have 
burst upon the audience as well as upon the Nuremberg public in the last 
act. One of them was completely satisfied by the lovely music of the 
Sachs’ workshop scene, especially the quintet. And the second act was 
agreed to be effective on the stage, if extremely confused, including Sachs 
twice bringing out his cobbler’s stool and hammering at midnight. The 
first act, however, was voted by all as incredibly tedious and should be 
shortened by two-thirds into a prelude; the byplay of the apprentices 
was childish drivel, and the long discussions of the burghers may have’ 
meant something to Wagner, but sent several of my young friends off to 
sleep: the act just woke up with the town clerk’s scoring at the end. 
Personally (if I may say so) I have always thought Pogner’s song one of 
the best things in the opera—equal to “Wahn, Wahn.” The verdict of 
these listeners was, “No more Wagner for me.”—Your obedient servant, 
PATRICK ABERCROMBIE. 
5 Carlton Mews, Cockspur Street, S.W. 1. 


THE CHURCH AND PUBLICITY 
Str,—In answer to the chairman of the Church Assembly Publicity 
Commission, may I say that I was concerned with its report, not its 
membership? The commission may not have been “asked to advise 
whether the Church should use modern methods of publicity,” but the 
whole drift and wording of its report showed that it did in fact advise 
it; and the report was signed by the chairman in the name of all the 
members. There was no minority. report—yYours faithfully, 

Cheyney Court, The Close, Winchester. RocerR Lioyp. 


NAILS AND NAILS 
Sir,—Surely Mr. Henry Strauss has overlooked that “hitting the nail 
on the head” implies hitting it there to good effect. The bigger the 
nail, the harder you must batter it to make it go in, and the easier 
to miss it. Tapping in one-inch nails with a light hammer is child’s 
play—literally, so that I have to hide my share of the small nails on a! 
high shelf. But let me take a six-inch nail, and swing an engineer’s 
hammer fiercely at it, and the blow will fall on a nail I grew myself, or 
on a knobbly knuckle. This is a subject—the only one—on which I 
am an acknowledged expert. I therefore venture to applaud you, Sir, 
for applauding Mr. Wilson when he “hit the biggest nail on the head.” 
Doubtless the weight of his blow and degree of his skill were at least 
in proportion to the size of the nail.—Yours respectfully, 
C. J. GREGORY. 
Cow Cottage, Woodham Walter, Maldon, Essex. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Our Debt to the Classics 


The Classical Background of English Literature. By J. A. K. 

Thomson. (Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 
ENGLISH literature and civilisation are inevitably flowers of the 
European or “ Hellenic” tree, the literature even more so than the 
civilisation. The tradition is not Anglo-Saxon ; it is Graeco-Roman. 
It goes back to such authors as Cicero, Virgil and Ovid, to Homer 
and Plato and Plutarch, and the various intermediaries who at 
different times with different degrees of perversity or inefficiency 
represented them. Different ages have their own fashions of taste ; 
they can react in different ways towards the tradition, choose out of 
it what they like, accept it, enrich it, rebel against it, misinterpret it, 
but can never quite escape from it until the whole “ Hellenic” 
civilisation is swept away. 

Professor Thomson treats of this classical background in a most 
fascinating book, in which the charm and ease of the style might 
almost conceal from an uninstructed reader the foundation of wide 
reading and erudition. The book is meant primarily for that 
oppressed and misguided class of student who, at universities or 
elsewhere, seeks Honours in English language and literature without 
any knowledge of Latin or Greek. When the English School was 
first started in Oxford and other universities, it could be taken for 
granted that at the public schools, from which most students came, 
they would have had some training in the classics. There seemed 
to be no need of any special provision or encouragement for such 
training in the English course. Instead, the Anglo-Saxon language 
was imposed, a subject no doubt of philological importance, but as 
far as literature is concerned virtually irrelevant. 

Perhaps to the entirely unclassical student the most valuable 
part of the book will be the brief but vivid and sensitive intro- 
ductory sketch of the main Greek and Latin authors who have 
specially influenced English literature at various periods. It will 
give the student who is in the habit of referring to Ovid or Seneca 
or Plutarch in his examination papers some real notion of what those 
authors were like. One wishes that more actual quotation could 
have been given illustrating the different styles ; but that would 
need a book at least double the size. Besides, one may hope that 
these sketches may induce students to read further for themselves. 

The “influence of the classics” is a phrase that may have two 
quite separate meanings: the conscious use of Latin or Greek subjects 
or turns of phrase, or again those qualities of style and thought 
which have made certain Latin or Greek authors “classics” as 
contrasted with others of inferior quality. The Graeco-Roman 
world left behind it, both through the Church and otherwise, an 
incredible richness of material alike in legends and in recorded 
history ; this was what the Middle Ages loved and swallowed without 
criticism, by preference in the form it assumed in the most unclassical 
authorities. It was Dares and Dictys, not Homer, who gave them 
their information about Hector and the Trojan War and, of course, 
Cressida and Palomides. Their chief possession inherited from 
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Rome was romance. Even the writers of the Renaissance, while 
they paid great attention to form in Ciceronian prose and Ovidian 
verse, were far removed from classical self-restraint. It was an 
extraordinary achievement of individual genius when Milton, by a 
somewhat Latinised diction and an intensely Latinised syntax, 
together with a far deeper sense of metre than his predecessors or 
most of his followers, not only produced a magnificent result but 
to a great extent created the accepted diction for English poetry of 
the higher range up to the end of the eighteenth century. In prose 
he failed. He produced splendour but not form. It was in prose 
that Dryden and his successors taught English to be classic, 
It was a very great advance. Unfortunately they went rather far in 
imposing the virtues of prose upon poetry. 

The eighteenth century, as Professor Thomson remarks, was 
essentially Latin; the nineteenth was pre-eminently the Greek 
century. In Shelley, Tennyson, Browning, Swinburne, Greek poetry 
and imaginative thought were quite a major inspiration; Keats, 
without the same knowledge, was deeply affected by the same spell; 
nor can one forget Laodamia and The Isles of Greece. The emanci- 
pation from fetters which was characteristic of the nineteenth 
century was found by some writers in a pursuit of the Middle Ages 
or the East; but in poetry, philosophy and politics the Greek in- 
fluence contributed vastly more. The eighteenth century had not 
asked enough from its poets and philosophers ; the inspiration to 
seek deeper thought and richer music came chiefly from Greece. 

GILBERT MuRRAY. 


Dr. Joad on Decadence 


Decadence: A Philosophical Enquiry. By C. E. M. Joad. 
and Faber. 12s. 6d.) 

A REVIEWER of a book by Dr. Joad is now in the position of a jury- 
man at the Assizes who is already familiar with the defendant and 
thinks he knows the case from having read about it in the local 
paper when it came before the magistrates. There is no one so 
unfortunate as not to know something about this writer. So we 
open the book with the expectation of all we have been led to 
expect—a virgin clarity of mind, readiness of phrase, pert (possibly 
perverse) comment, wit, wisdom, intellectual entertainment. But 
as we read we perceive that this is not the man we thought we 
knew. It is not the work of the enfant terrible we had heard so 
much about; it is the work of an enfant terrible who has grown up 
(as, alas, so often happens) into sober and prosy maturity. The 
brisk attack has given place to long-winded exposition; the man 
who once waited to speak until he was certain that it was not his 
turn now loses his effect in a continuous monotone ; where there 
was once sustained argument, there is now only the muddled and 
hasty glancing at ideas as they fly past. 

It is a book about philosophy, and the first fifty pages are given 
to a defence of the philosophical populariser ; but for a book about 
philosophy it is remarkably repetitious and disorderly. Subjects 
are begun, dropped, taken up again with a grand inconsequence, 
and the author is constantly waking up with a guilty start to direct 
the reader to the relevance of the last twenty pages. The innumer- 
able cross-headings are a tribute to the inattention of the reader, 
and the extraordinary typography (in which sub-headings appear in 
type twice as large as the main headings) adds to the general 
confusion. 

The ostensible theme is decadence. And Dr. Joad suggests that 
decadence may be “identified as the valuing of experience for its 
own sake, irrespective of the quality of the experience, the object 
of the experience, that upon which experience is, as it were, directed, 
being left out of account. Decadence, then, is defined as the ‘ drop- 
ping of the object.”” Now this is a bright idea, but how he arrives 
at it is difficult to discern. It appears that he knows already that 
vitality, vigour, exuberance, youthfulness, the Roman Republic, the 
Elizabethan Age, Chaucer, Rabelais, etc., are non-decadent, and that 
the eighteenth century, selfishness, the present day, Debussy 
(“because he produces on me a lowering effect”) and Virginia 
Woolf are decadent. And what he pretends to offer in his definition 
is “the common core of the notion of decadence in most of the 
many senses in which it is used.” But I believe the reader would 
be well advised not to pay too much attention to this ; the state of 
mind Dr. Joad is describing is never convincingly connected with 
decadence, and the real theme of the book is this state of mind and 
its consequences, and it is only at many removes related to so-called 
decadence. 

Experience for its own sake: this, for Dr. Joad, means activity 
not determined by an ulterior object to be achieved or realised, 
activity whose satisfaction is internal. It involves scepticism in, 
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Traditions of Civility 
SIR ERNEST BARKER 


Eight essays on related topics in the history of culture and 
civilization from ancient Greece to the American Declara- 
tion of Independence. ais. net 








A History of Cyprus 


Volumes II & III 
SIR GEORGE HILL 


These two volumes together deal with the period from 
the Frankish settlement to the Turkish conquest in 1571. 
Two volumes, not sold separately, £5. 53. net 


Cabinet Government 
W. IVOR JENNINGS 


‘An invaluable contribution to knowledge.’ 
J. A. SPENDER in THE SPECTATOR, 4 December 1936. 
Third impression. 253. net 
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A WONDERLAND 
OF BOOKS 


“You're laughing” said 
the Duchess. “I’m not,” 
said Alice, turning her 
face the other way, 
“but I can’t help think- 
ing how funny you 
look.” The Duchess 
frowned fiercely. “Sen- 
sible people should find 
something better to laugh at” she said. 

“Sensible people often do,” replied Alice, “if they read 
the right books.” “But WHERE” roared the Duchess 
“would they find the right books?” 

Alice thought that was a very silly question, beeause 
everybody knows where to find the right books... 


W. H. SMITH & SON, Lrp. 
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THE PROPAGATION OF 
HARDY TREES & SHRUBS 
G. C. Taylor & F. P. Knight 


Strictly utilitarian—it supplies amateur gardeners with informa- 
tion of a simple and practical nature, and the advice that the 
recent increase in knowledge has only lately made available. 


Crown 8vo, illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. . 










PRIMULAS 
E. H. M. Cox & G. C. Taylor 


The object of this book is to teach the amateur gardener that 
primulas are not plants only for specialists, but are suitable for 
the average garden. 


Crown 8vo, illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 


A HONEY BEE 
AND HER MASTER 
A. D’Arcy Chapman 


“ Deserves a place in every school library, and may be recom- 
mended to everyone attracted towards bee-keeping.””— Observer. 


Demy 8vo, illustrated, second edition, 10s. 6d. net. 
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*... [it is this conviction of virtue that gives this 
book its odd fascination and something like 


impressiveness.” 
D. W. BROGAN, The Spectator 


‘It Is a very clever, forceful, and plausible piece 
of special pleading.’ 
SEBASTIAN HAFFNER, The Observer 


‘This is a book on which historians will have to 


pronounce.’ 
HOWARD SPRING, Country Life 


* The book contains some very interesting material, 
some of it in facsimile.’ 
MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE, Catholic Herald 


‘The British public now have the opportunity of 
delivering a less biased verdict.’ 
CHARLES WINTOUR, Evening Standard 


‘These notes constitute not only a political but 
an ethical and psychological document of great 


interest.’ . 
ROBERT ANGUS, Time and Tide 
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belief, conduct divorced from values, thought immersed in sub- 
jectivism ; it involves philosophical error, worthless art and moral 
distraction. It is a condition particularly at home in large urban 
centres of civilisation, it is encouraged by the natural sciences when 
they offer themselves as a guide to life, and it ends in accidie. It is 
illustrated in the conclusion of Pater’s Renaissance, in the precept 
that “to travel hopefully is better than to arrive,” in the craze for 
speed, in “assaulting mountains by means of mountain railways” 
instead of on foot, in art as self-expression instead of the pursuit of 
beauty, but not, it appears, in rock-climbing, dancing, going for a 
walk or knowledge for its own sake. 

Having analysed and explored this state of mind, Dr. Joad pro- 
ceeds in the second part of the book to lay about him more in the 
manner we are accustomed to expect. His theme is the reflection 
of this state of mind in contemporary society, its art, literature, 
criticism, music, drama, politics, education, taste and general 
behaviour. He is a little nervous about committing himself on the 
subject of poetry, but on every cther topic he has decided opinions. 
He has no very high opinion of the average human being or of the 
prospects of the race. The bomb, of course, is given its page. Taken 
altogether, I am more impressed by Dr. Joad’s emotions than by 
the powers of argument displayed in this book. He is a civilised 
man, with an unpretentious love of music. He thinks that the 
douceur de vivre disappeared in 1914 (I should have put it at 1906), 
and he is a passionate defender of the countryside against spolia- 
tion. But he appears in this book as a man of erratic and somewhat 
restricted sympathy: one of the things he doesn’t understand is the 
charm of fashion, and any man who has no sympathy for this is 
likely to find the human race both puzzling and more stupid than it 
really is. MICHAEL OAKESHOTT. 

PR L.G. 


J. L. Garvin: a Memoir. By Katharine Garvin. (Heinemann. 12s. 6d.) 


GarvVIN has been dead little more than a year; it is far too soon to 
allot him his final place in British journalism. This memoir makes 
no pretence to do that, and so far as it does embody assessments they 
must be accepted with some reserve. It is no reproach to a daughter 
thar she should idealise her father, and if “ great,” “his greatness,” 
“his great utterances,” recur unduly often they are the fruit of a 
pietas which excuses much, Garvin, of course, was one of the out- 
standing journalists of his day, but while his articles were frequently 
brilliant they almost as frequently consisted of a nearly meaningless 
spate of words. Miss Garvin could never conceive such an estimate 
of them possible. Her picture is of the life of the whole household 
centring round the Observer article, conceived on Tuesday, travailed 
with for three days, and then dispatched from Beaconsfield by 
Daimler or Rolls-Royce to Tudor Street, whence an office messenger 
duly brought the proof and waited for final corrections. After Garvin 
settled in Burke’s old house, Gregories, at Beaconsfield, in 1922, he 
had a private line to the Observer installed and visited the office only 
once a week, for a Wednesday office-lunch, transacting all editorial 
business apart from that by telephone. Miss Garvin seems to think 
that rather a good way to edit a paper ; actually it is a quite intoler- 
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able way—though it is only fair to add that under her father the 
paper’s circulation rose from 4,000 to 200,000. 

This having been said—and it has to be said—Miss Garvin’s book 
must be warmly welcomed. Garvin was an unusually interesting 
personality—as interesting in his foibles as in his more solid virtues, 
He was a tireless worker and took on more than he could manage, 
His foseph Chamberlain was left unfinished after all the 25 years he 
spent on it, and his editorship of the Encyclopaedia Britannica was 
no success. Apart from the Chamberlain he wrote only one book, 
Economic Foundations of Peace, and that ephemeral. Miss Garvin’; 
suggestion that “for a remarkably long time he was a great political 
power ” is of doubtful validity ; he figures little in most of the political 
memoirs of the period. But his achievement in rising from his humble 
origin to what he ultimately became was notable. Deprived in youth 
of everything but the most elementary education, he made himself 
a man of wide culture. On his reading, his personal character, his 
religion, Miss Garvin sheds most welcome light, the more welcome 
in that the man behind the pen was so little known to the world, 
The virtue of this book, indeed, is other than what would seem to 
have been intended. The writer set out to keep the memory of a 
great journalist fresh ; what she has done is to draw a peculiarly 
attractive picture of a warm and vital family life, with Garvin himself 
its centre and inspiration. He was completely happy in both his 
marriages, and as his daughters went their several ways (his only son 
was killed in the first Great War) the ties that bound them to 
Gregories, or the family home of the moment, remained unbroken, 

We may be grateful to Miss Garvin for having so revealed her 
father. If here and there she has laboured overmuch—a page about 
his hair is full measure—she has made us see him as he was, and as 
most of us would not have known him but for her. On one minor 
point of some interest her information may, perhaps, be supple- 
mented. Garvin’s first venture in journalism, as is fairly well known 
took the form of letters written to the Eastern Morning News at Hull, 
then edited by a young Oxford man called J. A. Spender. “ There 
is a story,” writes Miss Garvin, “which I can neither confirm nor 
deny, that Spender eventually met Garvin at Hull, in his editorial 
office.” The story can be fully confirmed. When I was writing 
Spender’s life and appealed to Garvin for information about those 
early days he came with characteristic kindness to see me and 
described with a wealth of detail the visit of the young contributor 
to the young editor in 1888 or thereabouts. It was in its way a 
historic encounter. WILson Harris. 


Master of Northern Baroque 
The Sketches of Rubens. By Leo van Puyvelde. (Kegan Paul. 42s.) 


Tuts book, which first appeared in French eight years ago, seems 
to have originated in the important exhibition of sketches by Rubens 
held in Brussels in 1937. Compiled by a well-known authority, it 
is written primarily for the specialist, and presupposes throughout 
a detailed knowledge of Rubens’ life and style. But even those to 
whom its academic content is of no concern will find it a stimu- 
lating introduction to the creative processes of the artist whom 
Professor van Puyvelde terms “the great master of Northern 
Baroque” and whom others will regard as the greatest Baroque 
painter. 

A new pictorial style connotes, not merely a change of form, but a 
change in the methods by which paintings are produced. Baroque 
was no exception to this rule, and whereas in the sixteenth century 
paintings were generally worked up from graphic sketches (though 
use was also made of small oil studies), in the seventeenth century 
chalk or pen studies for compositions were to some extent superseded 
by the oil sketches, which are dealt with in the present book. 
Nowhere do these oil sketches assume greater significance than with 
Rubens, for Rubens’ works were, from a preternaturally early stage, 
thought out in terms of paint. Sometimes so summary as to be 
mere brush drawings, sometimes so highly finished as to become 
small paintings, these autograph oil studies, with their sustained 
colouristic sensibility and their astonishing dexterity of handling, 
reveal in their full flood the irrepressible vitality and the effortless 
invention which distinguish Rubens from other artists. 

At the same time there are obvious disadvantages in isolating one 
phase of a painter’s creative procedure, and Professor van Puyvelde 
sometimes gives way to a tendency to discuss as ends in themselves 
works which were devised as means in the development of a larger 
whole. “Imaginative impetus” and “temperamental energy” are 
present in abundance. But of the self-criticism and the colossal 
constructive talent which came into play when Rubens’ sketches 
were expanded to the scale of paintings there is scarcely any trace. 
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Here and there, where Professor van Puyvelde reproduces an earlier 
and a later study for the same painting, the Frankfurt sketch and 
the Berlin model for the Saint-Augustin altarpiece, for example, or 
the three sketches for the Whitehall ceiling at Leningrad, Vier- 
nouten and Minneapolis, this aspect of Rubens’ genius comes 
momentarily to the fore. But elsewhere we are dealing with the raw 
material from which great paintings were made. 

The hundred and four plates are arranged chronologically—par- 
ticularly welcome is a group of studies for that great monument of 
Baroque painting, the lost decorations for the church of St. Charles 
Borrommeo in Antwerp—and are accompanied by a catalogue which 
is likely to prove more useful than Professor von Puyvelde’s rather 
diffuse introductory text. A number of points in the Swiss edition 
have been modified, and the first plate, an early sketch of the 
Adoration of the Shepherds at Leningrad, is now referred to a 
painting in St. Paul at Antwerp and not to the Fermo altarpiece. 
A recent Spanish analysis of the tapestry sketches of the Triumph of 
the Eucharist, has, however, been overlooked. 

JoHN Popre-HENNESSY. 


Fall or Fulfilment ? 


The Fall of the Spanish American Empire. 
Madariaga. (Hollis and Carter. 21s.) 
Tue publishers tell us that the second volume of this study of the 
Spanish American Empire completes the work begun in the “ Rise” 
which appeared a year ago. No one who reads Mr. Madariaga with 
pleasure can believe that for a moment. There must be a third 
volume! How can one leave off with that plausible, over-rated 
and—-as the author himself has shown—extremely gullible adventurer, 
Miranda, and hardly mention those two great leaders who are 
universally known as the Liberators? They both seem—to a 
foreigner, at any rate—so typically and unmistakably Spanish, 
in their different ways, that it would have been a real pleasure 
to read Mr. Madariaga on their ideals and achievements. San 
Martin, only one generation away from Spain and with all his 
military education in the Peninsula, might also be regarded as the 
first and greatest of all those various generals—caudillos—who found 
themselves at the head of things in nineteenth-century Spain, and 
whose last representative has survived even until this year. Bolivar, 
in spite of his family’s two hundred years in Venezuela and that 
Creole outlook to which this book so constantly refers, seems a 
typical example of the enlightened, eighteenth-century type of 
Spaniard, represented, let us say, by Fernan Nuifiez or Cadalso. 
Like its predecessor, this book is less a history than a series of 
essays on the historical background. But the essay is a form in 
which it has always been pleasant to read Mr, Madariaga, and the 
account of “ the four philosophers ” takes one back, in its lightness 
of touch and its urbane, eighteenth-century manner, to his most 
memorable book, Englishmen, Frenchmen, Spaniards. The part 
played by ideas was, indeed, indispensable; and everything pre- 
destined Montesquieu for the leadership of Creole America. Un- 
fortunately that leader was Rousséau, “with whom we are in the 
realm of incoherence” ; indeed, “to find in European history a man 
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as chaotic as Rousseau one must go back as far as Columbus him- 
self.” Yet, as we learn from Bolivar, it was the third philosophe, 
Voltaire, who fascinated the mind of the most intelligent of the 
Liberators ; while Raynal’s Histoire Philosophique et Politique des 
.. . Deux Indes, “ardently anti-religious, passionate, inaccurate, 
picturesque,” attained instant success both in Europe and America, 
and, like William Robertson’s History of America, still deserves the 
respect of modern historians. 

The persistent intellectualism of the Creoles is not enough, of 
itself, to explain the independence of Spanish America. Beside the 
four philsophers, there were the three revolutions—the American, 
the French and the Negro; but by stopping short with Miranda 
and the “precursors,” the book does not really explain how or 
why independence happened. There is one further point. These 
two books are called “ The Rise” and “ The Fall.” Would it not 
have been more accurate, and more historical, to have followed the 
example of Edward Thompson and Geoffrey Garratt in their masterly 
account of British rule in India-and have taken for the title “ The 
Rise and Fulfilment of Spanish Rule in America” ? Those eighteen 
independent Spanish-speaking countries, with their different ways of 
living, social problems, arts, literature and music—with their alert 
and friendly inhabitants, whom many of us find such delightful 
company—those are surely not a “fall” but a “ fulfilment.” 

J. B. TREND. 


Resistance in Berlin 


Berlin Underground. By Ruth Andreas-Friedrich. (Latimer House, 


12s. 

RECENTLY two extremely informative books have appeared on the 
German resistance—the von Hassell diaries and Gisevius’s To the 
Bitter End. About each disastrous event, and each personal intrigue, 
these authors usually had means of finding out the truth behind the 
headlines of the Vélkische Beobachter. Even after the fall of France 
they were able to travel extensively, concealing the true nature of 
their missions under the cloak of economic lecturer or Abwehr 
official. However, and this is important, we must remember that 
both von Hassell and Gisevius were ostensibly on the side of the 
Nazis, and until the final catastrophe were privileged persons who 
did not experience many of the day-to-day inconveniences of their 
fellow countrymen. 

Fraulein Andreas-Friedrich, in her book, writes about what I 
would call the other side of the resistance. She tells the story of 
a small, and comparatively unknown, group of people who worked 
in Berlin from 1939 to 1945. With the exception of Count 
Helmuth von Moltke, her group had no influential friends, and 
had virtually no connection with the big names of the 
resistance—Beck, Oster, Goerdeler and their circle. Thus they 
were working alone, a small body of good Europeans stranded in the 
madness of the Third Reich. In the early days their work was 
directed mainly towards helping the Jews. They got them ration 
cards and false identity papers and found friends who would 
shelter them. Apart from this, they helped others to avoid being 
called up and did their best to spread defeatism. Their work 
culminated in the “ Neinaktion”; scrawling up in large letters the 
word NEIN throughout Berlin. It stood for no to the aristocracy 
of the N.S.D.A.P., mo to the war, and no to the suicide which 
was being forced on the German people by Hitler. That its message 
was apparent to Berliners is made clear by the subsequent action 
of the Gestapo, who preceded this impassioned cri du coeur with the 
question, “ Kapitulation ?” 

With all this mass of interesting material at her disposal, it 
seems a little unfortunate that the authoress has not taken more 
trouble with her book. She prefaces her work with the bland 
remark; “ This is not a work of art; it is the truth.” The reader 
will endorse both of these statements. She writes in the slangy 
style of the tough American novel, although this may be the doing 
of her translator. One wonders about the original of such sentences 
as, “Oh, boy, was I walking on eggs ?” or “So sleep is what we 
don’t get none of again.” Nevertheless, the book is highly readable. 
It moves at a good pace, and presents, amongst other things, a 
picture of the kind of life that was going on in the days when we 
used to hear the quiet, unruffled voice of a B.B.C. announcer saying, 
“Last night our bombers were out in strength. Their target was 
Berlin.” We hear of the interminable queues, the gradual deteriora- 
tion of the food, the cuts in the water, gas and electricity, and all 
the other difficulties that confronted the average Hausfrau; and 
behind this, always, the fear of the Gestapo and the bombs. 

Two things emerge clearly from this book: the difficulty and 
danger of co-ordinating effective resistance under a dictatorship, 
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A new English-language review published bi-monthly in Paris. It presents in trans- 
lation the most important writing In current French publications : essays, articles, 
enquétes, poems, stories, etc., and gives a conspectus of French Intellectual activity 
in the fields of philosophy, sociology, science, literature and economics. 


Noe. |. NOW READY. By subscription only. 27s. 6d. PER ANNUM. 
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A HOME from HOME at STREATHAM 

We give real HOME LIFE at STREATHAM to 90 incurable 

invalids, and also provide life pensions of 15/- per week for 

200 others able to be with friends or relatives. All are 

largely dependent cn us for help and necessities of life and we 
APPEAL FOR FUNDS. 


Legacies, Subscriptions and Donations are urgently needed. 


THE BRITISH HOME for INCURABLES 
STREATHAM, S.W.16 
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Secretary's Office : 
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So many of the things you 
long for—ON SALE. So 
many ideas to adopt: so 
much to see and enjoy. 
Come and learn what can 
be done — NOW ! 

OPEN DAILY 


(Sundays excepted) 
9.30 a.m. to 9.30 p.m. 


Until March 25th 


@ 1948 Town and 
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and Beauty 
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and the way in which a great city can be destroyed in modern war- 
fare. Reading about these brave, dramatic characters of the ’4os, I 
found myself thinking about another inhabitant of Berlin of a 
different age: Mr. Norris. But I doubt whether in the terrible 
conditions which Fraulein Andreas-Friedrich describes so graphic- 
ally, even he would be able to distinguish the Charlottenburg from 
the Anhalter Bahnhof. JOHN RHODES. 


Fiction 


By Evelyn Waugh. (* Horizon.” 
By Maxence van der Meersch. 


2s. 6d.) 


The Loved One. 
Translated by 


Bodies and Souls. 
Eithne Wilkins. (Pilot Press. 15s.) 
The Mountain Lion. By Jean Stafford. (Faber and Faber. 
Mariner Dances. By P. H. Newby. (Jonathan Cape. 9s.) 
No Resting Place. By Ian Niall. (Heinemann. 9s. 6d.) 
Prince Leopold and Anna. By Laurian Jones. (Michael Joseph. 
8s. 6d.) 

And to Dust. By Caroline Rogers. (Hammond and Hammond. 8s. 6d.) 
For those whose faith in Mr. Evelyn Waugh was shaken by 
Brideshead and only partially restored by Scott-King, The Loved 
One will act like a fresh baptism. It is the story of a young English- 
man in Hollywood (a sort of Paul Pennyfeather matured by war 
experience) who has already let down the side of the small but still 
nominally cricketing English colony by becoming a pets’ mortician 
and is to let it down considerably further by the end of the book. 
This is a Hollywood peopled on the whole by less animate corpses 
than those we know so well, for most of the scene is laid within 
Whispering Glades, the vast fantastic cemetery park built by Wilbur 
Kenworthy, the Dreamer, as the Happy Resting Place of Countless 
Loved Ones. Nothing shall be disclosed here of the incidents which 
lead Dennis Barlow into this monstrosity—for though they are 
minor they are in some ways the most delightful of the book—nor 
of the hideous fascinating secrets of Whispering Glades itself. If 
there are a few dull moments they concern perhaps the Guru 
Brahmin—who though funny has been done in one form or another 
before—and the (prose) wooing by Dennis of Aimee Thanatogenos. 
But the wooing of Aimee by Mr. Joyboy, the chief embalmer, Mr. 
Joyboy’s relationship with his Mom and the final solution of the 
Dennis-Aimee-Joyboy triangle form, together with Sir Ambrose 
Abercrombie and the early touching portrait of Sir Francis Hinsley, 
the decaying Georgian hack, one of the funniest pieces of writing 
that Mr. Waugh has ever done. And all, thanks to the enterprise 
of Horizon, for the price of a thimbleful of gin. 

No one should let himself be put off by squeamishness from 
reading this macabre farce, for it is in fact a moral tale, bringing us 
face to face with the full fatuousness and bankruptcy of our own 
civilisation. If we are horrified by this story it is something in our- 
selves that horrifies us, and that is just. For the jargon of the 
mortuary hostess can be found in many fields considerably closer 
home than Whispering Glades. It is Mr. Waugh’s greatness as a 
satirist that, although his characters are in themselves completely 
improbable, they are not impossible, for they are merely logical 
extensions of all too real human beings. One doesn’t actually know 
a Joyboy, but one is surrounded by an ever-increasing number of 
horrible Joyboy embryos. Nor need anyone be depressed by all 


8s. 6d.) 





BERTRAND RUSSELL’S 
History of Western 
Philosophy 


is at last available again. The demand is 
immense, so place your order immediately 
to make sure of securing a copy of what 
Dr. G. M. Trevelyan called “a great book.” 
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this, for a civilisation in which Mr. Waugh flourishes is still not 
entirely without hope. 

Bocies and Souls, by Maxence van der Meersch, also contains a 
great number of corpses, but here any resemblance to Mr. Waugh’s 
book ends. It is eight times as long (well over 200,000 words) and is 
a vast panorama of the French medical world during the nineteen- 
thirties, obviously written from a good deal of first-hand experience, 
It follows the fortunes of three main groups of characters rather 
haphazardly through the main incidents—chiefly medical—of their 
careers. There are a great many minor characters, and the three 
main strands are often skilfully woven together. The intrigue and 
corruption apparently inseparable from the French medical world 
are courageously exposed. But this is a clumsy book. The characters 
are wooden and the emotions mostly unconvincing. The human 
element is overwhelmed by a mass of technical medical detail, and 
there are accounts of more than fifteen operations. The translation 
by Eithne Wilkins is heroic. 

Far more interesting as literature are The Mountain Lion, by Jean 
Stafford, and Mariner Dances, by P. H. Newby. Both are subtle, 
delicate studies of a brother-and-sister relationship, but each is an 
example of a different method of treatment. It will probably 
depend on what sort of person you are yourself—whether centred 
more on the heart or the head—which of these two books you like 
more, for both are equally good. Miss Stafford’s is a warm delight- 
ful book describing with a great deal of wit and self-discipline all 
the jokes, smells, excitements, resentments and horrors of childhood. 
The story is set first of all in the home of the high-bourgeois 
Fawcett family in California, where Ralph and Molly, the two 
youngest children, keep up an alliance against their kindly but 
fatuous mother (“Our sort of people don’t have cows”) and two 
sisters. When, however, Ralph and Molly go to stay with their 
sympathetic ranch-owning uncle in the Colorado Mountains the 
alliance becomes more and more precarious, finally breaking up com- 
pletely under the impact of adolescence. The study of the ugly 
Molly retreating more and more into her precocious Ralph-hating 
isolation is brilliant. Paradoxically, it is Miss Stafford’s book, 
superficially the more gentle of the two, which has the tragic horrify- 
ing ending and P. H. Newby’s which has the happy one. 

Mariner Dances is cold and efficient. It occasionally takes on an 
almost Kafka-like quality of nightmare, but can also be amusing in 
its own way. It is Mr. Newby’s technique to go over aN his ground 
ruthlessly with a powerful magnifying-glass, showing up every blade 
of grass equally with each footprint. He can capture the intensity 
of a mood or a moment with great precision. “ Mariner” 
is the surname of a _ hopeless self-centred neurotic whose 
inability to manage his life and love affairs impinges on the life of 
the narrator Fred Paul. This narrator, a queer almost overpower- 
ingly intense schoolmaster, has his own problems, for he has the 
strongest feelings of love and guilt towards his sister whom he 
accidentally crippled in childhood. Only occasionally does this 
very intensity lead Mr. Newby into a slight stiltedness of style 
(“ The cross-currents of what he was and what circumstances should 
have made him created the ambiguous”), and the whole book is 
written with great economy. A possible criticism of Mariner 
Dances might be that its characters are too static, that they are all 
exactly the same at the end of the book as they were at the begin- 
ning, but then there is no rule that characters should develop ina 
book—and certainly very few do in real life. It is just that it is the 
sort of thing one rather likes to happen. 

Mr. Niall’s publishers announce him as “a discovery,” and for 
once such an announcement appears to be justified. No Resting 
Place is an exciting, moving story of a family of tinkers struggling 
for life against the laws of nature and society. It is told with an 
admirable impartiality and lack of sentiment. No attempt is made 
to gloss over the crude brutality of the tinkers or to gain one’s 
sympathies against the police, though there is little doubt at the 
end where one’s sympathies lie. The actions of human beings are 
recounted, even in scenes of violence, with a simple dignity, as if 
they were just one more aspect of the seasonal changes in the 
countryside which Mr. Niall describes so well. The first half of 
the book is the better, and perhaps the climax comes too early. 

Both Laurian Jones and Caroline Rogers are out of their class in 
this field. Laurian Jones would probably do better if she wrote 
about things of which she had more experience than German officers 
invading Russia and their English-born wives helping escaped R.A.F. 
‘prisoners of war. And to Dust is a sort of flat South American 
Gone With the Wind, without, however, the slightest breath of 
excitement to ruffle its even surface, this in spite of the fact that 
it contains four generations, two earthquakes and a seduction by 
the seashore. RosertT &.£E. 
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“ THE SPECTATOR ” CROSSWORD No. 467 


[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week 
March 16th. Envelopes must be received not later than first post that day and 
must bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 24d. stamp. 
Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 


The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.) 
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ACROSS 7. ie simply makes one sick. (9.) 
art pedestrian wireless ? 10. Lobes do. (7.) 
: been: ~ ay a on to their 13. A mood of the couchant Words- 
under the hill” (Tennyson). worth. (7.) ; 
8. Bringing back the bird. (6.) 14. But what does he do if a customer 
9. Fish is making an advance. (8.) wears brown? (9.)_ ich 
11. It takes it sixty minutes tc go five, 15- Did about four or six and finishes. 
or docs it? (4, 4.) 17. Confusion in the end. (9.) 

12. Purveyor of baby giants? (6.) 21. Colour of a household job. (5). 


23. Please employ a word to extinguish. 
24. There in the upper air. (5.) 
25. Deep C fish? (4.) 


14. “Eating the bitter of banish- 
ment” (Shakespeare). (5.) 

16. What a reading of “ yeast” might 
do to the mind. (7.) 


18. At least there’s a servant in these SOLUTION TO 

















places. (7.) ~. , : 
19. More than you bargained for, per- CROSSWORD No. 465 
haps. (5.) TT 1 “4 = : 
20. She’s a regular stay-at-home. (6.) G RIAN OINIATT! SON AIL 
22. Usually given in a box. (8.) om ui. Sx su T 
26. a ~ the midsummer dream PPOUNDCAIKIE ein tiNiAl 
27. A Somali dervish was the mad one. vlc Hw 
28. “She makes her immemorial moan, CIAMEIL'FORO 
She —— her shadowy kine” o BSc 
(Dobell). 5.) oltittiriv 
29. Quite superfluous to those who like 1. 
a wrinkie about stockings. (9.) ESS. Bikg 
TRY OGE'T: 
DOWN y "- 
1, The leash is twisted for the t ~ 
salmist.  (5.) SIN'AIC E 
2. Partie bun (anag.). (9.) A TH. 
3. Half way hole. (5.) tiLiLitie:s 
4. A letter in itself gives tone. (4.) 
5. Thine bear, to escape the season. a0 me 
6. Milton’s “ bright-haired ” star. (5.) SINIOINIS 





SOLUTION ON MARCH 19th 


The winner of Crossword No. 465 is Mr. IAN M. MOLLIsoNn, Coire 
Ealt, Loch Eck, Argyll. 


Borer cccccccrccer ress rrrrn2oe 


| There is no peace } 


. .. + for these splendid men. 







Round our coasts the perils of 
war are over, but the work of the 
' TH Life-boat Service and its perils 
Oma remain. 

Your help is needed. 
ROYAL NATIONAL . 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42 .GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.I. 





Col, A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., M.A., Secretary. r 
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The Duke of Montrose, C.B., C.V.O., V.D., Treasurer. 
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+ Git 
What 4 big 4 r 


Alone on a Speedbird — with 
thirty-five fellow passengers for 
company, and.a stewardess who 
is friend and looker-after in 
one? Quite a few children have 
travelled the Speedbird routes 
*alone’ to that extent. And 
liked it? Yes — in their un- 
romantic way. They werecom- 
fortable, frequently sleepy, 
very well fed and soon there. 
Which on sober thought, is a 
definition of perfect travel. 





B-0-A-C 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 





Shorthand without seeing 








MURIEL uses a braille writing machine to take down dictation. 
The embossed tape is her ‘ notebook ’, from which she transcribes 
on to a typewriter specially adapted for the blind. N.I.B. trains 
and equips the blind for many such useful occupations. Your 
support can help N.I.B. to maintain this great work. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 
(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920) 
& € @ 224 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON. w.! 
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Most people concur 
in the happy Aeflection 
that those who have Swans” 
possess fens of pevfection 


, purchase tax extrs 


Side lever and leverless from 21/- to 50 
Showroom and Service Depot: 110 New Bond 


MABIEZ, TODD & CO. LTD. 41 PARK STREET, 


Street, London, W.t 


LONDON W.f 





Twenty years’ | 
= Good Health! 


What is the greatest gift of all, 
what would you rather possess 
than anything else in the world ? 
Most people have one answer — 
Good Health! But how many 
are there who can say that they have 
enjoyed uninterrupted good health 
for as long as twenty years? Like 
Mr. P——, for instance, who 
writes to tell us that he 
has taken Phyllosan tablets for twenty years and has been 
“in very good health during the whole of this time.” He thinks 
the tablets are “ marvellous” and says, “you can use this 
recommendation in any newspaper if you wish.” So here it is. 
Why don’t you get a large bottle of the tablets from your 
chemist and start taking Phyllosan today ? 


PHYLLOSAN 


strengthens the nerves and increases energy 












Of all chemists » 33, 6/-, & 23/4 (including Purchase Tax) 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 

By CUSTOS 
For those who pin their faith in price charts—I am not among their 
number—these are critical days for markets. At its present level of 
just over 110 the Financial Times index number of Ordinary share 
prices is only six points above the lowest figure reached in the break 
last autumn. According to the chart-readers, or the majority of 
them, penetration of that low point would indicate the certainty of 
a further fall. This all sounds very impressive, and if the theory 
had sufficient adherents it would doubtless prove itself true. Com- 
paratively few investors in this country, however, base their activities 
on chart-reading: and, in my view quite rightly, prefer to watch 
events, using the past movement of prices merely as a background 
to give perspective. I shall therefore not be unduly alarmed if a 
new low point is reached, nor shall I necessarily be assured if ir js 
not. All one can say at the moment is that events themselves from 
the investment standpoint are in a critical phase. Sir Stafford 
Cripps’s coming Budget may strike a savage blow at Ordinary shares 
or it may prove less brutal than is widely feared. Marshall aid 
may be forthcoming in the late spring, or it may be subject to such 
delays as to leave Britain’s remaining gold reserves at the mercy of 
further heavy withdrawals. One can take either a hopeful or a 
gloomy view of the likely development of events at home and abroad 
in the next few months, and in the last resort investors must make 
up their own minds. The moral is that a policy of caution, carried 
even to the point of partial liquidity, is justified by prevailing 
uncertainties. 


URUGUAYAN RAIL AGREEMENT 


Close on the heels of the ratification of the Argentine railway deal 
agreement has been reached to sell the British-owned railways in 
Uruguay for a lump sum of £7,150,000. The negotiations in Monte- 
video have been completed more rapidly than had seemed possible, 
and the terms of the deal, although falling short of some of the 
more optimistic City estimates, must be judged satisfactory. High 
costs and road competition have recently prevented the Uruguayan 
railways from making reasonable profits, and British investors will 
probably be glad to take the cash and let the credit go. At the 
current level of prices in the market the Uruguayan railways are 
valued at about £300,000 less than the £7,150,000 which will be 
divided between them, but it is not yet known to what extent the 
compensation figure will need to be revised upwards or downwards 
to allow for various other assets and liabilities. Nor, when it comes 
to sizing up the investment policies which may still remain, is it 
easy to judge how the companies will propose to allocate their share 
of the compensation among the various classes of stockholders. On 
the face of it, Central Uruguay Second Debenture, quoted around 
81, looks a reasonable purchase, since a pay-out at £90 would still 
be consistent with a reasonable liquidation payment on the Ordinary 
stock. The most attractive security in the whole group seems to 
me to be North Western of Uruguay 6 per cent. Second Debenture, 
quoted rather nominally in the market around £90. In this instance a 
pay-off at £110, plus arrears, which should bring the total up to 
£130, seems to be a practical certainty. 


A GOOD PREFERENCE SHARE 

In present conditions, which point clearly to the desirability of 
avoiding speculative industrial Ordinary shares, investors might 
consider some of the Preference issues offering a reasonable income 
return and the chance of a modest improvement in capital value. 
From this standpoint, a colliery security which seems to me t 
be well worth considering is the £1 Preferences of Amalgamated 
Anthracite Collieries, quoted around 17s. 6d. Amalgamated Anthra- 
cite has just announced the payment of three years’ dividend, equal 
to 10} per cent. gross, or 1s. r}d. net, per share, which will be paid 
on April 2nd. As the shares are still quoted cum dividend, the 
purchase price is brought down to 16s. 4}d., while arrears will still 
date back to the end of 1946, equivalent to another 6d. net. Looking 
further ahead, the chairman has indicated that the 3} per cent. 
dividend will be well covered by income from the company’s 
interests Outside those which have been taken over by the Coal 
Board, so that even if another two or three years elapse before 
the compensation figure for the colliery assets is decided, there 
should be no risk that the dividend will not be regularly forthcoming. 
As for the capital position when compensation has been received, 
these Preferences look well placed in that they are repayable at 22s. 
and rank in front of just under £1,800,000 of Ordinary shares. 
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ing f yartics.. STEARN AND Sons, Photo- 
grapher 72 Br ig ge Street Cambri dge. 
LECTURES AND MEETINGS 

THICS AND SCIENCE A conference 

4on “SOCIETY AND THE INDIVIDUAL” 
will be held in the Livingstone Hall, Tothill 
Street. S.W.1, on Fri day, March 19th, com- 
mencing at 10.30 a.m Chairmen: Mr 
L. J. FP. Brimble and Dr. E. B. Strauss. 
Speakers include Mr. F. Ian G. Rawlins, 
Canon Marcus Knight Mr Kenneth 
Walker, Dr. E. H. Larkin, Mr. John 
Mackay-Mure, Mrs Joan B. Thompson, 
and others. For further information an 
tickets (members 2/6; others 3/6) Re 64 

I 


Briris# Soctat HyGiene Councit, Dept 
Tavistock House North, W.C.1 


~ ENTERTAINMENTS 
yee Bace CHOIR present 
The BACH FESTIVAL 


on ~~ 3 Orchestra 
Conductor “A gocques. 
ROYAL 


Mon at 30 


Fr Ma at 7.30 
CANT ATAS & sige 
Sun., Mar 14. at 11 and 2 

ST. MATTHEW PASSION 
Tickets: 10/, 7/6. 5/-, 4/-. 2,6. Mar. 14: 
4/-. 2/6 (all others sold) from Hall 
(Ken 8212), Chappell’s (May. 7600), usual 
Agents and Ises & Tiert, Lro., 124, 

Wigmore St., W.1 


EXHIBITIONS 
Bossy: PAINTINGS at the Arcade 
Gallery, 28. Old Bond St., March 3rd- 


FE ICESTER GALLERIES EXHIBITIONS 
Draw 





4 10-5.30, Sats. 10-1 Paintings, 
ings and Sculpture from the late HUGH 
BLAKER'S collection Also recent paint- 
ings by LEONARD APPELBEE 





HOTELS, TRAVEL, &c. 
A HOLIDAY ON THE ENGLISH RIVIERA. 
—Write for terms to the Rivercroft 
Private Hotel, Looe. Cornwall 
EXHILL-ON-SEA. 2 mins. sea, 1 min. 
and station Comfortable 
h. and c. ali rooms, separate 
Easter terms 4) gns. Book 
“ Lanark,” 5, Jame- 


SUSSEX Oar- 
and pores pro- 
for al Spacious 
ifu ngs excellent 
illiards Children 

three welcome.—Send 8.A.E. for broch 
Brook Horst. 


Cen Tes LILLEY 
AA* R.A.C Own excellent 18 
scenery ad 


unge 
y.—Brochure from 
m Road, Bexhill 

URWASH COMMON, 
Down Country CLus 
ys suitable 





hole golf course oveliest 





superlative comfort for the discerning wh 
seek a country house atmosphere. 200 fe> 
» town Billiard room and bar 
dinner-dance Riding stables 
book now for Easter Tel.: 5861 and 
ed 
(net TENHAM SPA—Centre for the loveuy 
Cotsy [desl for restful holidays. 


and Entertain- 
n Guide and List 
of Ever Town Hall. 
YORNISH fishing village. Mounts 
Rest. relax. refresh in Torre Veaw 
Private Hotel, Porthleven 271. Good food. 
—Lt.-Cor. H. C. Setsr, R.N. (rtd). 


te Sport 
class Hotels 
Dept. 14 
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Entered as second-class mail ~ 
Portugal St.. Kingsway, W.C 
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t D P 
Fo RTFIELD HOTEL SIDMOUTH Ss 
R.A.¢ F ed 
by ‘Pe f n in mfo and re- 
I X nt wW In own 
cha d perb situ ver- 
: ng the sea Now ng for Easter 
Tel.: 903 4 
GRAN {ESTER VICARAGE, Cax F 
W vis ‘ f =a : on 
s > 
vo W 
He JAY PLANS It t a day too 
ea for wise people t send for 
¢ Holida n Brita Poly. Tours’ 
f illustrated of ind-picked 
verywhere Write or call today 
P.T.2 309F Rege St wil MAY- 
air 810 
H ARROGATE Car Hotel 
Bruns i“ ~ “y v i e. H 
all roon ; rms, 5} g Tel. 4452 
K NAPPE “CROSS HOTEL, Nr Exmov Ade? 
ay Come 3 ar enjoy ll 
splendour of 
lovely house, 
appointment pleases rT 
acres grounds 5 i view over sea 
and Estuary Licensed Private hire car 
Book now for apes ial Easter programme 
Tel.: Exmout 


364 
OCHCARRON HOTEI 





| 
ROSS-SHIRE.— | 


Situated among the peace and quiet of 
the Highlands and overlooking sea loch. | 
H. and c. all bedrooms Electric light. | 
Boating Three miles only from railway 
station.—For further particulars, apply | 
MANAGER. 

ORTH CORNWALL. — Witstr Down | 

Horst near Launceston Shooting. | 
Pishing, between Moors and Sea. Good | 
cooking. own farm Comfortable beds. | 
Fully licensed WHITTINGHAM. Tel.: | 
Otterham Station 205. 

ORTHMINSTER HOTEL, ST. IVES, 


Cornwatt.—For Easter 


St. Ives, so stay at this first-class hotel on 
the Sea Front. long noted for its cuisine 
and service 50 bedrooms Lift. Fully 


Licensed. Tel.: 321 


OYAL PIER HOTEL,—WeEsToNn-S.-MaAre. 
—Just above sea—every room has sea 
view. Luxuriously appointed. Perfection in 
meals and service. Most rooms private bath- 


room. Cocktail lounge. Well stocked ce 
Fully booked Easter—vacancies before 
after. el.: 

OYAL HOTEL Shaftesbury, 


bus 


own pr 
Tel.: 1 


Bridge. Brochure on request. 


AFRICA IN 4 DAYS by 24 seater alr- 


Early vacancies 
ACKROYD's 
S.W.1. 


SEATON 
R.A.C. 
Spring 
Cheerful, 
of De 
and 


ecraft. £170 inc 
arrangements mad: 
Actncr, 84, Jermyn St 


3292 (6 
SEATON, 8. Devon 
HOTEL. A.A. (4-Star), 
lace for Easter and 
outh on Sea Front 
very comfortable—it’s one 
hotels Cocktail Lounges 
Billiards Golf. Tel. 1 
~{WITZERLAND — For attractive 
inexpensive holidays, write 
Trav. Bureau, 37a, K'ns’gt'n High St., 
‘JXHE OLD HOPE ANCHOR HOTEL, 
has now re-opened Good food, 
beds, a warm hotel 
in every bedroom 
FPYHE Otp Rectory 
well-equipped Guest 
grounds, near sea 
10 guest bedrooms 
outdoor recreation Exce table: 
roduce Free transport Barry 
“erate terms.—Write for Brochur 
Proprietress, Mas M. J. RoLLinson 
fJUDES REACH HOTEL. 


PORTHKERRY, BARR 
House in 7 


5 bathrooms, billi 





and Spring. 
There is no more ideal choice than sunny 


Dorset.— 
‘Lovely gardens, all amenities, excellent 
re 


TRAVEL 
Whitehall 


BEACH 


Faces 


Radiator and hot water 


SALCOMBE.— 


lars 
and 


All 


Just 





von’s 
Bar. 


and | 


Swiss | 


we 
Rye, 
soft 


7.—A | 
acres | 


Every modern amenity, } 


ards, 
own 


Station. 


e to 


It’s heaven in Devon in Spring. Beside 


a delightful sandy cove with grand we 


voded 


hi around. Own beats. Modern comfort 
th ghout Good and varied mens. | 
Trains met at Kingshridge.—Tel.: 288. | 
\ JAYFARERS RESTAURANT AND Care | 

CONTINENTALE 20 bs = te Place, 
Orchard St., 1 Tel yfair 5125. 


Open from noon till 10 ey. Teach 
afternoon teas, dinners 0 how 


se charges. 


ecns, | 


Excellent Continental cuisine and Patisserie | 


from own bakery Tables bookabl+ 


dinners. 


fcr 


MARCH 5, 
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into Chi 
makes a delightful 
the Cotswolds and Stratford-on-Avon 
Through London 
Campden 330 


CHIPSTEAD, Surrey. 
Very suitable 
within easy daily rea 
Billiards, 
Room, Monthly Dance and catering that 
makes every meal an occasion 
Directors. 


Somenetes.s on: TWEED, 


miles) 


ful 
the Tweed 
Cheviots and Border Country, 





USE 





cellent 


and 


c a, 


a.3 


nnis 





BRANCASTER, 


HOTE 








A OGelightfully 
appointed for perfect 
meals 
Cl 


ub 
out 


within a few minutes 
os 
SE HOTE 


ga 


pping 


Tel.: 


oa resi ential. 
country house with fishing rights on 
and 














L is: 





ROYAL ALBION 
and re-equip >| 

















l, Bo mie 
BRIGHTON, bond s Cliff. 
MANSIONS ie fort 
i Sea E \ 

r pat? nm € 
Teleph ne, wireless and elect uly 
licensed Lift G age 2589 
Nr. BRIXHAM, South — _LUPTON 
HOTEL, CHURSTON for a 
sea-cum-country holida a “o ‘ol ry House 
atmosphere, golf and riding stables at the 
g a ishing tennis 
ar g Br idge Licensed 
Details with pleasure Tel.: Churston 81338 
BUDE. SPRING is in >» matter 
the month, at THE GRENV ILLE Le 
Bude. One of Cornwall's leadir 10tels. 
Telephone: Bude 15 

oom you BAY, St. Austell. CLIFF HEAD 

TEL overlooks this lovely coast. 


intimate etmosphere and 
comfort 42 bedrooms. 
Own full-size Talkie Pro- 
Licence.~ Golf. Tennis (in- 
) Badminton and Squash 
* walk. Tel.: Par. 125 
COTSWOLD 

House, and 
so happily 
charm, 
of 
(10 
Licensed 


-. DEN. 
This Adams 
which blends 
Campden’s quiet 
base for the best 


i 


trains 


LODGE HOTEL. 
all who need to be 
ch of Town. Squash, 
Club Cocktail 


for 
Golf, 
Resident 

Downland 0 
poss nUMaE>- 


HOTE 
rest- 


LMOUTH PARK 
recreational and 
e to coast, the 
and half- 
and Edinburgh. 


Till Clos 


astle 





way between Newe 

From 25s. per day Tel.: Coldstream 25. 
CROMER. INCY HOTEL Choose 
Cromer this P and for preference the 
month of sun y June. The Regency, over- 
looking Cromer’s famous sands, is noted 
for good fare, its holiday atmosphere and 
the personal interest of the resident owners, 
Mr. and Mrs H. Davies. Tel. 2526. 
EAST WITTERING, SUSSEX. OLD BARN 
HOTEL A well-appointed hotel of dis- 
tinction and charm Beautifully situated 


Lovely 





on own foreshore facing South 
sands, running water and telephone all 
bedrooms Club licence. Tel.: West 
Wittering 3228 
Nr. EXMOUTH. HAREFIELD HOTEL 
offers the pursuits of the countryside. 
Golf, fish:ng, riding, plus the allurements 
of a sandy seashore (only 2) miles 
Good catering is ever a strong 
suit From to gns. according to 
season Tel.: Exmouth 3072 
FELIXSTOWE. FELIX HOTEL. Facing 
full South Delightful gardens, terracing 
to sea shore. 200 bedrooms, hot and cold 
sea waiter baths, ballroom, squash rackets 
courts with vita-glass sun lounge 21 
tennis purts, illiards, croquet, putting. 
Reduced terms during off-season Tele- 
phone: Felixstowe 221. 











FOLKESTONE. PRID HOTEL Bo 
now for Easte i ed 


iss 











Tel. 364 
MULLION. 
cL, 


HOTE 








fare 


een eee a SEA, Norfolk. For fine 








sands, br and plenty of sunshine 
Stay at THE “GRAND (Tel. 190) »pen 
from Easter to ctober, or at THE 
MANOR HOUSE, open ] r round. 
Both famous for food, i service. 
Tel 

NORTH DEVON. WOODFORD BRIDGE 
HOTEL, MILTON DAMEREL, nr. Hols- 
worthy. Offers attractive terms, d 
food, every comfort and cheerful 

in the atmosphere of a Country 
Rough shooting, 5 miles of good 
fishing 

PENZANCE. QUEEN'S HOTEL. TH 


LJ 
CORNISH RIVIERA IS NOT A MYTH. 


Keep warm and well by staying here 
Facing the sea, the sun and the south 
Central heating Private suites Apoly 
Manager Tel.: Penzance 1. 
SANOWICH. BELL HOTEL. A famous 
golfing hotel close to the Royal St. 
George’s Golf Links Tel. 277. Trust 
Houses, Limited. 

SHANKLIN, Isie of Wight. MEDEHAMP- 
STEDE HOTEL. For many, this long- 
established 65-bedroom, licensed Hot 
under the personal direction of Mr. and 
Mrs G. Crawley, needs no introduction, 


and to all we say WELCOME in the fullest 
sense. From 7 gns. Brochure with pleasure. 


Tel: Shanklin 2101. 

word DEVON. BELMONT HOTEL. 
A.A. 4 Sta A first-class luxury hotel 
noted for ts excellent food and occupying 
the finest position extending to the sea 
front Through Coaches daily from 
Waterloo Private Suites. Gas fires. 
Private bathrooms. Lift Fully licensed. 
From 10 gns. Tel.: Sidmouth 32 
THURLESTONE, &. DEVON. THURLS- 


First-class fully licensed 


STONE HOTEL. 
Over 100 bedrooms 


seaside country hotel. 


fitted with hot and cold running water 
and Post Office telephones. Golf, tennis, 
squash, badminton, billiards. Tel.: Thurle 


stone 82/84. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS. SPA HOTEL. Faces 
the South and the Sun 400ft. up in 6 
Acres of Park Land, 30 miles from London 
First- 





and the Coast. Fully Licensed 
class cuisine. Lift Cocktail lounge and 
ballroom. Free Golf on own sporting 
9-hole course. Tel. 20331 (3 lines) Spring 
terms by arrangement 
yeeros WELLS. WELLINGTON 
EL Solve your servant problem by 
poe to live in this comfortable well- 
staffed hotel Facing south, overlooking 
the famous Common Manageress: 3 
Gwen Tel 20286 Trust Houses, 
Limited. 





NEAR WHIDDON DOWN, Mid ower 
FUIDGE MANOR. (Postal 3 - 
ton.) A Country Sports Hotel a nsed 
Club in beautiful scenery lilarda, 
Squash, Tennis, Croquet, Putting, Ri ding, 


Family accommodsa- 
Devon Cotta 
Whiddon Down 


and Rough Shooting 
tion in two charmi 
modern conveniences 
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